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THE UNITED STATES and the CARIBBEAN 


By CHESTER LLOYD JONES, HENRY KITTREDGE NORTON 
and PARKER THOMAS MOON 


America’s imperialism; the international rights of small nations; 
the application of American standards of civilization. 















relations with the Caribbean countries, and this 
book gives them well-balanced considera- 
tion. Jones writes as the historian, 
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uation. The three who state their viewpoint 
in this book write authoritatively, sincerely, and 
with such divergence of outlook that all aspects stand 
revealed. Rippy, the historian, is critical, noncommital, 
provocative. Vasconcelos is unreserved, fiery, wholly Mexican in 
his argument. Stevens—cool, concise—represents the position of the 
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“There have been many men born abroad who have served this nation with a 
single-minded devotion; none has done it with a greater zest or a greater un- 
consciousness of racial qualities than Carl Schurz, as Mr. Easum’s volume so 
admirably shows us.” —Boston Evening Transcript. 

“Mr. Easum has devoted his book to the first decade of Schurz’s life in the United 
States, from 1852 to the beginning of the Civil War, and has produced an inten- 
sive study of the process which made of his subject an ardent and militant Amer- 
ican patriot.” —The New York Times. 
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By CHESTER VERNE EASUM $3.50 





A complete biography of the formative years 
which made an exiled immigrant America’s 
diplomatic representative to Spain, a leader 
of the German vote at the time of Lincoln’s 
election, a distinguished statesman, publi- 
cist, patriot. 
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THE WAYS OF COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
RUSSIA AND GEORGIA IN THE SIX- 
TEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURIES 


N THE latter half of the sixteenth century the economic 
| and political life of Russia (or Muscovy, as it was then 
called) became very complicated. The conquest of the dis- 
tricts adjoining the river Volga opened up great areas and of- 
fered opportunities for the colonization of the southern frontier 
regions of the state. Having firmly established its power 
throughout the whole course of the Volga, Moscow took posses- 
sion of the main artery, as far as the city of Astrakhan, for its 
eastern trade with Persia; and this, in connection with the direct 
commercial relations then established between Moscow and Eng- 
land through the White Sea and Archangel, established the 
European-Asiatic transit through the Muscovite state (Arch- 
angel— Moscow— Volga—Astrakhan), and within the state it 
favored the development of a vast market. This market attracted 
economically the landowners, who were able to bind the peasant 
masses to the soil. Toward the southern borders of the state and 
in the Don district and low-lying countries of the Volga and the 
Urals, and on the Terek, the peasants escaped from this bondage 
and founded their free Cossack communes, which were used by 
the state as an advance guard for its movement toward the south. 
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In the interests of the rapidly developing trade, Moscow looked 
for an outlet on the shores of the Baltic Sea as being much nearer 
the center than the remote Archangel ; the movement toward the 
south brought it face to face with Turkey, whose vassal, the 
Khanate of Crimea, at that time had cut deep into the territory 
of the Muscovite state. Beginning with the sixteenth century 
there arose two questions in Russian foreign policy: the Baltic 
question and that of the East. The relations of Russia with each 
particular people and state of the Caucasus, including Georgia, 
were an important phase of this policy. 

Toward the last quarter of the sixteenth century Moscow oc- 
cupied territory as far as the northern Caucasus. In the lower 
regions of the 'T'’erek a town was founded bearing the same name 
(Terek), which soon became the center of the diplomatic and 
strategic policy of Moscow in the Caucasus. At that time there 
existed in the Caucasus a rivalry between Turkey and Persia 
for predominance in this region. Before the end of the century 
the power of Turkey was in the ascendant; but when the war 
between Turkey and Persia broke out again in the seventeenth 
century, in the reign of Shah Abbas I, the conditions changed in 
favor of Persia. Georgia, being politically disunited and in a 
state of unrest and surrounded on almost all sides by Moham- 
medan neighbors, lay between these rivals, each threatening its 
political independence, as between a hammer and an anvil. With 
such conditions in Georgia the idea arose, first of all in Ka- 
khetiya, in the eastern part of the country, of asking for econom- 
ic and political help and support from that new power which was 
extending its territory toward the Caucasus. 

The earliest reliable data about the communication of Georgia 
with Russia go back as far as to the end of the fifteenth century, 
but during a long period of time these data are rather vague and 
not detailed. Only from the middle of the sixteenth century is it 
possible to observe a more or less uninterrupted line of Russo- 
Georgian relations and to form a clear idea of them down to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, when Georgia finally lost 
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her political independence and became a component part of the 
Russian empire.* 

From the middle of the sixteenth century an uninterrupted 
exchange of embassies between Georgia and Russia had been 
taking place. To attract Georgia was a matter of great interest 
to Russia. With some of the feudal states of the northern Cau- 
casus (as, for instance, with the Kabardin and Circassian) Mos- 
cow succeeded in establishing friendly relations. But the Kumik 
feudatories (now Daghestan and the Caspian provinces of the 
Caucasus), of whom the most powerful were the shamkhals of 
Tarki, were under the influence of the Crimea and Turkey, be- 
ing in this respect very dangerous for Russia. By annexing Geor- 
gia, Russia could have an ally and, so to speak, a strategic basis 
in the rear of its adversaries of the northern Caucasus. On the 
other hand, this country with its rich natural wealth, of which 
rumors had already reached Moscow, drew the attention of all 
Russian commercial circles already connected with the Russo- 
Persian trade. But Georgia in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was for Russia a distant and little-known country, and 
the ways of communication across the heights of the Caucasus 
were difficult and dangerous. That is why each of the embassies 
sent from Moscow to Georgia, besides its diplomatic mission, was 
also charged with some instructions for exploration: generally 


* No special scientific examination of the history of Russo-Georgian relations 
has been made. The main material for this question is in Russian archives, mostly 
in the archives of the former ministry of foreign affairs (now in Moscow). For 
the sixteenth century this material is almost all published in the work by S. Belo- 
kurov, Snosheniya Rossii s Kavkazom [The relations of Russia with the Cauca- 
sus], Moscow, 1889. For the seventeenth century we find just a short record in 
the following works: M. Brosset, Examen critique des annales géorgiennes, pour 
les temps modernes, au moyen des documents russes, Bulletin de l’ Académie im- 
périale de Sciences de St. Petersbourg, 1845; Perepiska na inostrannikh yazykakh 
gruzinskikh tsarey s russkimi gosudaryami 1637-1770 [The correspondence of the 
Georgian kings with Russian sovereigns in foreign languages], published by 
M. Brosset, St. Petersburg, 1861; S. Belokurov, Posolstvo dyaka Fedota Elchina i 
svyashchennika Pavla Zakharyeva v Dadianskuyu zemlyu [The embassy of the 
dyak Fedot Elchin and the priest Paul Zakharyev into the Dadian land], Moscow, 
1888; Posolstvo stolnika Tolochanova i dyaka Yevleva v Imeretiyu [The embassy 
of the stolnik Tolochanov and the dyak Yevlev into Imeretiya], published by 
M. Polyevktov, Tiflis, 1926; Posolstvo knyazya Mishetskogo i dyaka Klyuchar- 
yeva v Kakhetiyu [The embassy of Prince Mishetsky and dyak Klyucharyev into 
Kakhetiya], published by M. Polyevktov, Tiflis, 1928. 
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it was ordered to reach Georgia by some prescribed route and to 
gather the most detailed political and economic information 
about those parts of Georgia which the embassy had a chance of 
visiting. 

The study of those routes by which the Russian embassies in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries penetrated into Georgia 
was in this respect a matter of not a little interest. Before the 
beginning of the sixteenth century Russo-Georgian relations did 
not extend beyond the limits of a comparatively narrow circle of 
questions affecting communication with Kakhetiya. Before Rus- 
sia could firmly establish its power over the conquered lands in 
the south, its Caucasian policy only strove to paralyze the Turk- 
ish influence in the northern Caucasus. The main question with 
Kakhetiya at that time was the question of military co-operation 
against the most powerful Kumik feudatory, the shamkhal of 
Tarki, who was in favor of Turkey. All the embassies appointed 
to Kakhetiya by Moscow in those days generally traveled by 
the same road. Having arrived from Moscow by the Volga 
and the Caspian Sea at the mouth of the river Terek and the 
town of the same name, the journey lasting from three to four 
months, the embassies used to go up the river till they reached the 
place where the river Sunya falls into the Terek. Thence they 
proceeded on their way up the river Sunya through the lands of 
different feudal rulers of the present Little Kabarda, to some- 
where near the present town Vladikavkaz. From there began the 
mountainous part of the road which is the present military 
Georgian highway. Passing by Lars, with great difficulties they 
went through the famous valley of Daryal, and there passing by 
Kazbek they entered the Soniland or Soni (Sonskaya zemlya, 
Soni). The root of this name is identical with the root Svan, 
Svanet, but the name itself in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies was applied not only to the present Svanetiya but to the 
whole mountainous region, southward from Svanetiya, some- 
what farther than the line of the rivers Terek-Aragva. Passing 
by Kazbek and crossing the Gudaur pass (6,982 feet), they en- 
tered the boundaries of the Aragvian Eristavs (the half-inde- 
pendent hereditary rulers of the region in vassalage from the 
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kings of Kakhetiya), commonly called in the embassies Aristop 
or Iristop Sonsky. Having ascended the river Aragva and prob- 
ably passed Ananur where the magnificent ruins of the castle of 
the Aragvian Eristavs still remain, they used to turn to the left 
from the line of the present military Georgian highway ; and by 
a comparatively easy road they entered Kakhetiya from the 
north, from the upper course of the river Alazan.* 

This roundabout way presented, however, many inconveni- 
ences. Passing through lands of so many chieftains involved 
great expenditures for gifts. The mountainous part of the road 
was frequently barred by landslides, snow, floods, etc. On every 
journey, in the valley of Daryal alone, they were forced to build 
several bridges across the river Terek. That is why, even in the 
sixteenth century in Moscow as well as in Georgia, they were 
interested in the question of building a straight road from Terek 
to Kakhetiya through northern Daghestan. Almost every em- 
bassy setting off from Moscow to Georgia was instructed to try 
to pass by that route, but they always failed. One of the plans 
for this road, crossing the estates of the shamkhal of Tarki was 
illustrated in detail by the Kakhetiyan ambassadors to Moscow 
in 1598, the Prince Vachnadze and the monk Kyrill. According 
to that plan, the road was to be constructed from Terek south- 
ward to Tarki (on the shores of the Caspian Sea near the present 
seaport Petrovsk) and from there to be turned inland to Dag- 
hestan, first to the southwest and then straight southward 
toward Kazikumuk, from where, in the opinion of Vachnadze, it 
was easy to pass over to Kakhetiya.* The whole distance by this 
road, according to the statements of Vachnadze and Kyrill, could 
be covered in fifteen days, which was just half the time usually 
spent on the journey from Terek to Kakhetiya. But it could be 
said beforehand that, owing to the hostile relations with the 
shamkhal, that project could never be realized. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century the route through 
the Soniland was closed for a time because of the misunderstand- 


? All these accounts can be verified most exactly from the report of the embassy 
of Prince Zvenigorodsky and the dyak Antonov. Belokurov, Snosheniya Rossii, 
pp. 127-54. Dyak means the civil officer of the highest rank. 


 Ibid., p. 59. 
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ings between the Aragvian Eristavs and the king of Kakhetiya. 
The last Russian embassy that tried to pass by this way seems to 
have been the embassy of Prince Volkonsky and Khvatov, sent 
from Moscow to Kakhetiya in 1637. Having come to Kabarda 
and finding passage through the Soniland absolutely impos- 
sible, Volkonsky and Khvatov reached Kakhetiya by passing 
through the lands of Khevsurs and Tushins (Havsa and Tusi in 
the reports of the embassies). Entering the valley of the river 
Terek, they turned to the left and went along the river Kistinka, 
a tributary of the Terek ; then, passing over the mountains, they 
went by the Khevsur and Pshav Aragva, and then again, past 
some mountains, they came up to the source of the Alazan, 
whence there lay before them the straight road to Kakhetiya 
down the aforesaid river.‘ 

In the seventeenth century Russo-Georgian relations assumed 
a considerably more complicated character. The growing power 
of Persia, which seized many Turkish possessions, such as Gand- 
zha, Shemakha, Shirvan, Baku, and Derbent, brought great 
misery to eastern Georgia: Kartaliniya was occupied by the 
Persians, and in 1615 began the devastating invasions of the 
shahs in Kakhetiya. Under such circumstances the Kakhetiyan 
king, Teymuraz I, conceived the idea of a pan-Georgian agree- 
ment, that is, of Kakhetiya, Imeretiya, Mingreliya, and Guriya, 
for defense against outside enemies, for expelling the Persians 
from Kartaliniya and reuniting Kartaliniya with Kakhetiya. As 
for Russia, he counted upon getting from it monetary assistance 
and military help. The Russian government was very careful 
regarding these plans. The rapid growth of the Persian power in 
the Caucasus did not please it any more than did that of Turkey 
in the sixteenth century, but to have a conflict with Persia for 
the sake of Georgia was far from being in its interest. First of 
all, this meant risking the well-established Russo-Persian trade, 
which to a great extent was an important factor in the general 
Russian economy in the seventeenth century. The Russian gov- 


* The report of the embassy of Volkonsky and Khvatov is not published. We 
know about it only from the short account by Brosset, Examen critique des an- 
nales géorgiennes, Part III, pp. 39-47; and therefore it has been possible to re- 
establish only approximately the route of its journey. 
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ernment gave a subsidy to Teymuraz, but it refused any military 
help and was ready to assist Georgia only by the means of peace- 
ful diplomatic communications with Persia. And, indeed, it un- 
dertook some definite steps in this direction, trying at the same 
time to keep loyal to Persia in its communications with Teymu- 
raz, which already seemed to Persia rather suspicious. However, 
in the seventeenth century Russo-Georgian relations, which 
throughout the preceding century were mainly connected with 
Kakhetiya, began to embrace the whole of Georgia. Russian 
embassies appeared not only in Kakhetiya but also in western 
Georgia, Imeretiya, and Mingreliya; and whereas in the sixteenth 
century strategic interests prevailed over economic policy, in 
the seventeenth century purely economic interests began to draw 
the attention of Russia toward the whole Caucasus. Having re- 
covered after the Time of the Troubles, and feeling more secure 
in its southern possessions bordering upon the Caucasus, Russia 
became greatly interested in all economic prospects which the 
Caucasus in general and Georgia in particular had been unfold- 
ing. In connection with the development of Russo-Georgian re- 
lations, the Russian government looked for new ways of communi- 
cation between Georgia and Russia, and Russian embassies going 
by those routes received more complicated instructions. In this 
respect there were of a particular interest three Russian embas- 
sies to Georgia: the embassy of Prince Mishetsky to Kakhetiya 
(1640-43), that of the nobleman Tolochanov and the dyak Yev- 
lev to Imeretiya (1650-52), and of the dyak Elchin and the 
priest Zakharyev to Mingreliya (1639-40). 

The embassy of Mishetsky was dispatched to deliver a mone- 
tary subsidy to King Teymuraz and was instructed to come to a 
certain agreement with him regarding the mutual relations be- 
tween Kakhetiya and Russia. Having informed Persia and the 
Kumik feudatories about this embassy, and hoping that under 
such conditions the latter would restrain themselves from excess, 
the Moscow government made up its mind to send this embassy 
through the Caucasian provinces of Persia. The above-men- 
tioned embassy of Volkonsky and Khvatov had already returned 
from Kakhetiya through Shemakha and Derbent, and from 
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there by sea to Astrakhan. From the Terek the embassy of 
Mishetsky went straight across the Caspian regions of northern 
Daghestan—Tarki, Buinak, and Kaitag—and then through 
Derbent, Shirvan (in the region of the present Kuba), Shemak- 
ha, and Nukha; from the south it entered Kakhetiya, passed 
along the whole valley of Alazan, and visited all the principal 
centers of Kakhetiya. The measures of precaution taken before 
sending this embassy proved, however, to be of little use. On their 
way to Kakhetiya, Mishetsky and his train suffered much in the 
Kumik regions, and on their return journey they had a narrow 
escape from the Persian officials of Shemakha. Having left 
Shemakha and with great difficulties having reached the nearest 
harbor on the Caspian Sea, the embassy did not risk going 
farther by land, and returned to Astrakhan by sea.° 

Of special interest, as regards their routes, are the two above- 
mentioned embassies to western Georgia. The embassy of Elchin 
and Zakharyev to Mingreliya, Prince Levan I Dadiani, had 
arrived at Moscow in 1636. The embassy of Elchin did not have 
any great political results. The embassy of Tolochanov and Yev- 
lev to Imeretiya was appointed at the time of the agreement be- 
tween Russia and King Teymuraz of Kakhetiya, in which King 
Alexander III of Imeritiya also took a part. In the seventeenth 
century Imeretiya and particularly Mingreliya were for Rus- 
sia a terra incognita; the more interesting it was, therefore, to 
get detailed information concerning these lands. Both these em- 
bassies were given the liberty of deciding which road they should 
use after they arrived at Terek. Both embassies went up the 
river Terek much farther than their predecessors, who usually 
turned toward Sunya, and came somewhere near the place where 
the river Terek, running northward from the Caucasian Moun- 
tains, turns sharply to the east. Then they passed through the 
present Great Kabarda and thus came to the main snowy mass 
of the Caucasian chain of mountains, the region being most diffi- 
cult to pass through, stretching from Elbruz in the northwest 
up to Adai-Khokh in the southeast. They had to pass over the 
main chain across the glaciers and the highest mountainous 


* Polyevktov, Posolstvo knyazya Mishetskogo, pp. 105-23, 155-82. 
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passes which are accessible, even now, only during a few summer 
months on foot or, in the best case, for light pack traffic. Elchin 
and Zakharyev ascended very likely by the river Baksan, and, 
passing by the foot of Elbruz, entered Svanetiya. The men- 
tion, in their descriptions of the route, of the Svanetiyan vil- 
lage, Vieshkarash (the present Laskarash), being on the road 
from Svanetiya to the north over the pass Donguz-Orun (10,582 
feet) quite exactly points out the spot where they passed over 
the main Caucasian chain. From Svanetiya by the almost im- 
passable valley of the river Ingur they descended to Mingreliya, 
went through the whole country up to the very shores of the 
Black Sea, and came back by the same road.° 

Tolochanov and Yevlev from the Great Kabarda went through 
Balkariya, ascended by the rivers Tcherek and Karasuu, and 
passed by Ghese-vtzek, one of the steepest Caucasian mountain 
passes (11,270 feet). The mention of the mountain Passuli 
standing at “the source of Rion and some other river”. clearly 
points to the Passis-mta, standing by the source of Rion and 
Tskhenis-Tskhali, and this confirms that they had actually 
passed through Ghese-vtzek. Having passed over the ridge, Tolo- 
chanov and Yevlev went by the river Rion through Ratcha, 
passed over the Nakoral mountain pass (6,549 feet), reached 
Kutais, collected the most detailed information about Imeretiya, 
and returned by the same road.’ 

Elchin and Zakharyev, and Tolochanov and Yevlev are the 
remote predecessors of present-day alpinists who are attracted 
by the heights of the Caucasus, with the only difference that 
nowadays all such expeditions are being sent at the most favor- 
able time of the year, only after a long training, and equipped 
with modern conveniences. But in those days these expeditions 
were made by people who knew very little of mountain-climbing, 
were heavily laden, and never consulted the calendar: Tolo- 
chanov and Yevlev on their return journey passed over Ghese- 
vtzek October 21, O.S., i.e., at the time of year when even the 
local people very seldom risk making this passage. 

* Belokurov, Posolstvo dyaka Fedota Elchina, pp. 316-74. 

* Polyevktov, Posolstvo stolnika Tolochanova, pp. 34-36, 104-10, 116-25, 188-92. 
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Thus toward the end of the seventeenth century men from 
Russia reached Georgia by different routes: by the high moun- 
tain passes, by the shore of the Caspian Sea and also by the 
ancient road which from the days of old joined Asia Minor with 
the lands of the north leading through the Caucasus by the valley 
of Daryal. Not only the roads were explored, but all the regions 
of Georgia which the Russian embassies visited were thoroughly 
investigated. In the instructions which the Russian government 
gave to the embassies leaving for Georgia in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, they were in general only ordered to gather information 
about the country; and in the reports of the embassies this in- 
formation was short, except for a very few which gave more de- 
tailed accounts. But in the instructions of the seventeenth cen- 
tury we find a thoroughly worked-out program for collecting 
such information, which being interpreted into the language of 
our days would run as follows: (1) total area of the region in 
versts; (2) number of inhabited places, the fortified places par- 
ticularly ; (3) general number of population, number of armed 
forces, and state of military technique; (4) the political feeling 
of the people toward government; (5) economic state of the 
country, its natural wealth, the state of agriculture, industry, 
and trade; in whose hands were the home and especially the for- 
eign trade—local merchants or foreigners.*® 

The embassies tried to carry out these instructions thorough- 
ly: in the Moscow of the seventeenth century they never used 
to take lightly the violation of official duties. In the reports of the 
embassies we generally find separate chapters treating the gen- 
eral classification of the information according to the above-men- 
tioned program. Thanks to this, history possesses now good de- 
scriptions of particular regions of Georgia in the seventeenth 
century—Kakhetiya, Imeritya, and Mingreliya—which leave 
far behind them the information on this land collected by Char- 
din, Lamberti, and others, and which for its accuracy and com- 
pleteness stands high above many a geographic description.° 


* Belokurov, Posolstvo dyaka Fedota Elchina, p. 283; Polyevktov, Posolstvo 
stolnika Tolochanova, pp. 17-18; Posolstvo knyazya Mishetskogo, p. 45. 

* Belokurov, Posolstvo dyaka Fedota Elchina, pp. 336-38; Polyevktov, Po- 
solstvo stolnika Tolochanova, pp. 182-88, 110-14; Posolstvo knyazya Mishetskogo, 
pp. 158-61. 
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In the eighteenth century a series of scientific researches was 
made, as it is known, by such scientists as Pallas, Gmelin, Gyld- 
enstedt, and others. Now we can say that these scientists have 
had for their predecessors those Russian dyaks of the preceding 
century who were generally charged with the business part of the 
work of the Russian embassies. Even in the seventeenth century 
Moscow possessed well-grounded geographic and economic data 
about the Caucasus, and Georgia in particular. 


M. PotyvevxKTov 
Tirus UNIversiry 














THE BRITISH WEST INDIES DURING 
KING WILLIAM’S WAR (1689-97) 
HE problems of sea power and imperialism go far back 
into English history. Enterprising, far-seeing English- 
men were jealous for the control of the narrow seas and 
were thinking of colonial outposts even before the battle of Crécy. 
Ninety years afterward, the Libelle of Englysche Policye ad- 
monished Englishmen to 


Cheryshe marchandyse, kepe thamyralte 
That we be maysters of the narrowe see 


. take hede 
to keep Yrelonde that it be not loste 
For it is a botrasse and a poste 
Undre England. 


A century and a half later still, England was advised to study 
carefully the relation of colonies to national greatness. Although 
the Cabots gave her a claim from Florida to “67° northward,” 
she did nothing “despite so great conquests and plantings of the 
Spaniards and Portingales there.” The writer, Hakluyt, took 
heart, however: 

But againe when I consider that there is a time for all men and see the 
Portingale’s time to be out of date, and the nakednesse of the Spaniards 


. I conceive great hope, that the time . . . . now is that we of 
England may share . . . . with the Spaniarde and the Portingale.* 


Little came of such wholesome advice beyond the quasi-pirati- 
cal raids of Drake and others, upon which England later based 
much of her claim to America ; and James I’s pro-Spanish policy 
prevented any further incursions in the South Seas save the last 
fatal gesture of that early imperialist, Raleigh. Sir Francis Ba- 
con, however, clearly perceived that Spanish power 
consisteth in their Treasure, their treasure in their Indies, and their 
Indies, if it be well weighed, are indeed, but an accession to such as are 


* Richard Hakluyt, Divers Voyages Touching the Discoverie of America (Lon- 
don, 1582), “Epistle dedicatorie to Master Philip Sydney, Esq.” 
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Masters by Sea, so as this Axletree, whereupon their greatness turneth, is 
soon cut in two, by any that shall be stronger than they by Sea.” 


A change came with Cromwell, who realized the religious, and 
more particularly the economic, importance of capturing the 
rich realms of Spanish America. He would have the utmost sat- 
isfaction not only in spoiling the heathen but also in drying up 
the Euphrates (Peru and Mexico), which poured its rich flood 
into Rome (Madrid). This seventeenth-century Elizabethan at- 
tacked Spanish America with the approval of such different per- 
sonages as Cardinal Mazarin and Roger Williams. He failed at 
San Domingo, in what one contemporary described as “one of the 
most shameful disasters which ever befel English arms” ; but he 
secured Jamaica and greatly alarmed the Spaniards, one of whom 
noted that if he took San Domingo he would be “master of all 
the Indies.” 

Although Charles II and his ministers recognized the impor- 
tance of Spanish-American commerce, they did little, but enter- 
prising buccaneers profited hugely. From the outset the Tories 
accepted the “blue-water” doctrine of national defense, partly 
because they knew that Englishmen did not fear a navy as they 
did an army, and partly because they perceived almost instinc- 
tively Bacon’s dictum that “to be masters of the sea is [no] 
abridgement of Empire,” since such sea power was “one of ... . 
[our] principal dowries.” In 1678, parliament feared a war with 
Louis XIV, who had a “great fleet in the West Indies and our 
Plantations lie open,” a tacit recognition that the West Indies 
and the mainland colonies were interdependent strategically and 
economically and that “all the empire in the West Indies turned 
on control of the sea.”* Eight years later, a treaty of neutrality, 
to include all the Anglo-French colonies in America, “septentrio- 
nale et meridionale,” in case England and France went to war, 


* Harleian Miscellany (London, 1744), V, 91; Calendar of State Papers, Colo- 
nial: American and the West Indies, 1574-1660, p. 16 (referred to hereafter as 
C.C.). See also Christopher Marlowe, Tamburlaine the Great, and R. Hakluyt, 
Principal Navigations .... of the English Nation (Glasgow, 1904), VIII, 95. 

* Anchitel Grey, Debates of the House of Commons (London, 1769), V, 226; 
C.C., 1677-80, p. xxx; 1696-97, pp. ix, 92, 96, 159, 235, 343, 642; P. Margry, Dé- 
couvertes et établissements des Francais dans .... Ul Amérique septentrionale, 
1614-1754 (Paris, 1877-87), III, 7, 75. 
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was actually signed.* Despite James II’s benevolent attitude 
toward France, the English were exceedingly active in the Carib- 
bean, for this is the period of Sir William Phips’s lucky venture 
in that area and of La Salle’s activity in the Mississippi Valley, 
which aroused not only the English, but even more the Spaniards 
in the Southwest, who feared lest La Salle link up the Mississippi 
Valley with the West Indies and make the entire area a happy 
hunting ground for buccaneers. 

In 1688 Louis XIV saw his ablest and bitterest enemy, already 
ruler of one great naval and commercial power, mount the throne 
of the other great maritime nation. The Second Hundred Years’ 
War broke out almost immediately. The intense interest of Eng- 
land, France, and the Netherlands in the West Indies was soon 
manifest. England feared especially a French attack on Jamai- 
ca and the capture of the Spanish flota. A West India governor 
wrote home, 


If the French now get the galleons and plate, it will [be] a blow that 
all Europe will feel, and which I fear will encourage the war on the one 
side, and discourage it on the other.® 


The English ministry, permeated with mercantilism, naturally 
sought to prevent any of the sinews of war from reaching France. 
Jamaica, as a trading center, secured for England much of the 
precious metals in exchange for her goods. A Jamaica merchant 
wrote the lords of trade. 

It is plain to demonstrate that more bullion [£200,000] is yearly im- 
ported from Jamaica than from all other English colonies, and if the 
French had it, . . . . they might with little assistance become masters 
of the mines of Mexico and Peru.® 


The importance of the other English islands was also brought to 
the ministry’s attention. To Governor Francis Russell, his own 


Barbados, 


* Archives Nationales, Colonies (Paris), C’A* (Transcripts, Archives of Can- 
ada, Ottawa); Archivo General de Indias (Sevile), 147-5-13 (Transcripts, Libra- 
ry of Congress) (cited below as A.G.I.); Collection de MSS. relatifs a... .Uhis- 
toire de la Nouvelle France (Quebec, 1883), I, 276, 343, 352, 356; P. F.-X. de 
Charlevois, Histoire . .. . de la Nouvelle France (translated by J. G. Shea; New 
York, 1866-72), II, 216, 273. 

°C.C., 1696-97, p. 179. See also ibid., pp. 235, 404. 

* Tbid., 1701, p. 128. 
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as the windwardest Island is the key to all the West Indies ... . 
[Should the French get it and Petit Guavas] a fleet and a body of lands- 
men would make the French king . . . . master of all the European 
Prince’s trade in the West Indies. 

The strategic value of the English West India islands was 
great, particularly the Bahamas, Barbados, and Jamaica; but 
their economic importance in this period as a source of revenue 
to the government has not been properly appreciated, for the 
customs duties under William III brought in practically as much 
as the excise duties, and more than two-thirds as much as the 
land tax. For 1693 the customs from the Virginia and West In- 
dies fleets was estimated at £200,000, which was about the same 
as for the Barbados and Virginia fleets in the years 1692 and 
1695; for 1694 it was £100,000 more, and for 1696 about 
£100,000 less. The profits of the slave trade were highly consid- 
ered, as it was calculated that the English West Indies could 
absorb 20,000 blacks a year instead of the 5,000 they actually 
received. The English, therefore, objected quite as much to 
French commercial competition in the Caribbean as they did to 
the attempt to control the bullion supply, and hoped from the 
beginning of the war that they might secure the Asiento or some 
commercial concessions in Spanish America.’ 

As the ruler of the two great maritime powers, William III 
was constantly concerned with sea power. At first he apparently 
desired Cadiz rather than Gibraltar; later he seemed to prefer 
Minorca to either, perhaps because it would afford him a better 
opportunity of annoying the French at Toulon, which he con- 
stantly sought to do. The moment, however, that he took up the 
colonial problem in the West Indies, he encountered Anglo- 
Dutch commercial rivalry. The English continually complained 
of the readiness of the Dutch colony Curacao to trade with the 
English colonies in contravention of the Navigation Acts, where- 
as the Dutch were ever fearful lest England steal a march on 
them in the Caribbean. The prevalence of buccaneering in the 


*J. Oldmixon, British Empire in America (2d ed.; London, 1741), II, 321; 
C.C., 1669-74, p. 530; 1696-97, pp. 47, 96, 247; Bath MSS, (Historical MSS. Com- 
mission), III, 140; N. Luttrell, Brief Relation of Affairs of State (Oxford, 1857), 
II, 562, III, 284, 360, 1V, 101, 240, V, 507, 524; Sir. J. Sinclair, History of the 
Public Revenues of the British Empire (London, 1790), FI, 5. 
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South Seas had become so great that in 1688 Sir Robert Holmes 
had been sent to suppress it. The problem became much more 
difficult in time of war, when the line of demarcation between 
piracy and privateering tended to disappear. Enterprising mer- 
chants, however, objected to any embargo affecting the West 
Indies, because it cut off much profitable trade with the islands 
belonging to other nations. The necessity of providing convoys 
for merchant fleets to and from the West Indies proved equally 
embarrassing to the admiralty and to the merchants, while it af- 
forded a golden harvest for French warships and privateers. 
With the matter of furnishing convoys was bound up the entire 
problem of naval defense, for the merchants constantly beset the 
admiralty with demands for convoys to the Levant and the East 
Indies as well as to the West Indies. 

Such perplexing problems caused William much uneasiness. 
He insisted upon strengthening the navy, but parliament gave 
little heed to his wishes until English naval superiority had been 
temporarily sacrificed to the insistent demands of the merchant 
class. It is possible that the king and his ministers, as their trou- 
bles increased, sought relief in the formation of the board of 
trade and in amore stringent Navigation Act. William also seems 
to have considered a plan for organizing trade to the South Sea. 
Despite the war, the activity of the ministry along economic lines 
is notable for the establishment of the Bank of England, the at- 
tempt to organize a land bank, the formation of the New East 
India Company, the reorganization of the Royal African Com- 
pany, and a reform of the currency. 

The first year of the war, 1689, was for the English West In- 
dies, a year of fears and disasters—fears for their existence, and 
disasters to many of their merchant ships and to at least two of 
the islands belonging to the maritime powers. West Indian 
colonists, continually fearful of a war with France, still hoped 
against hope that France might respect the treaty of neutrality 
of 1686, although Louis XIV seems never to have thought of it. 
The French were busy in the Caribbean, while Admiral Tour- 
ville sought an opportunity of falling upon the English fleet in 
European waters, and the French transported their cargoes 
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from the New Spain fleet to Marseilles to escape the menace of 
the Anglo-Dutch fleet in the English Channel.* William III had, 
for a score of years, governed the most aggressive colonial and 
commercial nation in Europe, and now as the ruler of the two 
great naval powers he took at once a deep and abiding interest 
in the West Indies. His election as governor of the Royal Afri- 
can Company, together with a grant of £1,000 of stock, seems a 
needless and expensive gesture. William III did far more in 
transforming England into a great commercial nation than has 
usually been supposed. The ministry also displayed a lively con- 
cern for the West Indies, which was probably intensified by the 
complaints in parliament of influential sugar merchants against 
additional duties levied upon the sugar trade, and the govern- 
ment was actually forced into action by allied disasters in the 
Caribbean. 

Count de Blenac, a French official in the Antilles, was excep- 
tionally active in 1689 and unusually successful. He captured 
the Dutch island of St. Eustatia and threatened worse things as 
soon as strong reinforcements should arrive. With a force of 22 
ships, 6 of them warships, he also took the English port of St. 
Kitts (Christopher), although here he was assisted by the Irish 
Catholics settled on the island. His threatening attitude caused 
the English to fear “the speedy reduction of all the Caribbee is- 
lands.” Fortunately, Christopher Codrington, governor of the 
Leeward Islands, was able to preserve the little island of Nevis.’ 
The loss of the two islands was aggravated by the successful 
attacks of French privateers upon English and Dutch merchant- 
men. One writer reckoned that the English losses amounted to 
62 ships and a cargo worth £332,800, with a consequent loss of 
revenue to the government of £73,050; a petition from London 
merchants estimated the loss at 100 vessels and £600,000. Al- 
though the French intercepted four Dutch ships of the Surinam 


8 Archives de la Marine (Paris), B*.68 (Canadian Archives); London Gazette, 
No. 2425 (referred to hereafter as L.G@.). 

°C.C., 1689-92, pp. 19-195, passim; L.G., No. 2456; Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic, 1689-90, p. 307 (cited below as C.D.) ; Luttrell, I, 572, 597, 603; A. Des- 
salles, Histoire Générale des Antilles (Paris, 1847-48), II, 90-96; L. F. Stock, ed., 
Proceedings . . . . of British Parliaments Respecting North America (Washing- 
ton, 1924), II, 1-3, 7. 
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fleet worth £30,000 and three Jamaica ships worth £80,000, the 
English congratulated themselves that the Plate fleet from New 
Spain got safely in with half a million pounds in specie and a 
quarter of a million in merchandise.”° 

Though the English meanwhile captured the small islands of 
St. Bartholomew and St. Martin, and the Dutch attacked Marie- 
galante, Jamaica was badly frightened by a report of 16 war- 
ships at Havana, and anticipated the loss of all the English West 
India islands unless the ministry sent them a strong force at 
once. The governor wrote that he needed 3 frigates to protect 
the island and its merchant fleet on account of the proximity of 
Hispaniola and Petit Guavas, the latter being little more than a 
nest of picaroons. English West Indian authorities constantly 
felt that their naval forces were outnumbered, while Louis XIV 
feared English aggressions in the same area. It is equally evi- 
dent, moreover, that the English colonists feared pirates and 
privateers quite as much as they did the French squadrons.” 

William III was disturbed, not so much by the representations 
from the colonists and their London agents as by rumors of prep- 
arations in French harbors, presumably against the West Indies. 
Plans for sending aid to the English West Indies actually pre- 
ceded the declaration of war. In April, 1689, a circular letter 
was sent the colonial governors by swift vessels, apprising them 
of England’s intention to declare war and promising them a pro- 
tective squadron. The lords of trade urged sending such a fleet 
at once, and an order in council from the king followed forth- 
with. A representation of the lords of trade to the king noted 
that France now possessed the English half of St. Kitts, so that 
it was necessary to send a force to retake it and save its sugar 
trade. They recommended the immediate dispatch of a strong 
squadron as “absolutely necessary for your Majesty’s service, 


” L.G., No. 2405; Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1557-1696, p. 44; C.C., 1689-92, 
p. 153; Luttrell, I, 531, 537, 562. 

4 Downshire MSS (Historical Manuscripts Commission), p. 326; C.D., 1689-90, 
pp. xxxix, 524; T. Southey, Chronological History of the West Indies (London, 
1827), II, 145-50; Acts of Privy Council (Col. Series), 1680-1720, pp. 129, 131; 
L.G., No, 2465. 
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since either party which shall be superior at sea in those parts 
will in all probability prevaile att land.” 

English policy in the South Seas appears, therefore, to have 
been definitely aggressive even before hostilities began in Eu- 
rope. The declaration of war, significantly enough, complained 
specifically of French attacks upon English colonies in America, 
and the Anglo-Dutch treaty of alliance also included a special 
consideration of their respective interests in the West Indies. 
Despite their desire for haste, the English authorities found 
many difficultes to delay their sending aid to the Caribbean. The 
indecisive battle of Bantry Bay off the coast of Ireland in May, 
1689, revealed unexpected shortcomings in the English navy. 
Even earlier than this, in view of the necessity of keeping a fleet 
in the Irish Sea, the admiralty and the lords of trade decided to 
convert some dozen merchantmen into warships for the Carib- 
bean service. The privy council and the cabinet council both in- 
terested themselves particularly in the problem, and instructions 
for the new governor of Barbados included a project for con- 
quering the entire French West Indies.** 

By May, 1689, England was planning to send reinforcements 
of soldiers and a fleet under Commodore Lawrence Wright to the 
West Indies. Barbados optimistically informed the ministry 
that with some additional troops St. Kitts might be recaptured 
along with the entire French West Indies, but Codrington re- 
ported a great shortage of ammunition. Public interest in 
Wright’s expedition gave way for the nonce to an investigation 
of the admiralty’s failure to furnish convoys to protect mer- 
chantmen. Pointed reflections upon administrative inefficiency 
resulted in a resolution of the house of commons that, “the want 
ofa guard . . . . for the merchants last year, hath been an ob- 
struction to trade and an occasion of great losses to the nation.”* 
Captain Charles Churchill, the Earl of Marlborough’s brother, 


2 0.C., 1689-92, pp. 32-34; G. Scelle, Le traité des négriéres aux Indies de Cas- 
tille (Paris, 1906), I, 677-86; New York Colonial Documents (ed. by E. B. O’Cal- 
laghan; New York, 1853-61), III, 573. 

8 0.C., 1689-92, pp. 35, 57, 97; C.D., 1689-90, pp. 88, 112, 120, 133; Luttrell, I, 
530; A. Boyer, History of William III (London, 1703), II, 81. 
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confessed that he had solicited bribes for convoy service, and was 
punished. In self-defense the admiralty exposed the extensive 
corruption in the victualing office, a situation which was largely 
responsible for the heavy casualties of the campaign in Ireland. 

England had little to her credit in the West Indies in the year 
1689, but there was something of promise for the future. The 
first weeks of 1690 found the admiralty alert, and Louis XIV 
intent, according to a contemporary periodical (A Continuation 
of the Politicks of Europe), upon eliminating the Dutch Repub- 
lic from the war before England could come to the rescue. If this 
be true, French interference in Ireland on behalf of James II 
was purely incidental, although it contrived, on account of the 
decisive defeat of the English fleet at Beachy Head in the sum- 
mer of 1690, to hold the center of the stage, and revealed to the 
English people how shamefully their fleet, and particularly their 
sailors, had been neglected.** 

As the storm of the admiralty investigation quieted down, 
Wright set out, arriving at Barbados in May, 1690, exactly a 
year after the project was launched. He had for the time a con- 
siderable force, consisting of a dozen warships, supplemented by 
the Duke of Bolton’s regiment of foot. His instructions required 
a close co-operation with the colonial governors, and he was to 
protect, as far as possible, both Dutch and English merchant- 
men. In a conference with Codrington at Barbados a fortnight 
after his arrival, Wright agreed to attempt the recapture of St. 
Kitts. In fact, this first expedition was mainly concerned with 
the Leeward Islands, all of which co-operated in the attack. Cap- 
tain Sir Timothy Thornhill, from the Barbados, also was very 
active, and Bolton’s regiment led the van. Codrington helped or- 
ganize the strong force made up of 12 warships, as many trans- 
ports, 29 small craft and 3,000 men, which speedily recaptured 
St. Kitts. The initial attack was perhaps too successful, for ul- 

* Cal. Ty. Papers, 1557-1696, p. xxxii; G. Burnet, History of My Own Time 
(Oxford, 1833), IV, 94; J. Poyer, History of Barbados (London, 1808), p. 148; 
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timate victory in the West Indies at that time was prevented by 
indiscriminate drinking and plundering.** 

On behalf of the Dutch they next attacked St. Eustatia, which 
promptly surrendered. Plans were then made to capture the im- 
portant French island, Guadeloupe. While awaiting provisions 
from England, they learned of a French squadron of 14 ships at 
Martinique. At the same time sickness broke out among the 
troops. Although Wright was supposed to place himself at the 
service of Codrington, friction developed, which further delayed 
the project against Guadeloupe. Jamaica and Barbados, par- 
ticularly the latter, were accused of neglecting their duty. Cod- 
rington also noted that, 
there was never so fair an opportunity of destroying French interests in 
America as this. Without a fleet it will not only be a great peril to our own 
islands [and] . . . . if the French be restored to their former possession 
there [St. Kitts], no Englishman will ever settle there again.*’ 

To the dismay of the colonists, Wright’s instructions forbade 
his remaining any longer in the Caribbean. The Leeward Is- 
lands, fearful for the fate of 200 merchantmen homeward bound, 
clamored against Wright’s recall, and he finally received orders 
to remain in the West Indies until the New Year, furnishing 
meanwhile convoys for their ships. The deputy-governor of Bar- 
bados and the authorities of the Leeward Islands, feeling now 
that France had no effective force in that region comparable to 
theirs, expected to drive the French from the Caribbean, so that 
England might secure the sugar trade. Merchants interested in 
the Leeward Islands even anticipated the capture of Guade- 
loupe, leaving only Martinique, the key island of the French, 
which Wright had been ordered to attack if practicable. Even 
should he fail against the latter, they felt that it would fall an 
easy prey to Barbados after the capture of Guadeloupe. Such 
hopes were soon dashed to the ground. Sickness among the troops 


*O.D., 1689-90, p. 364; C.C., 1699, p. 608; J. Burchett, Naval Transactions 
(London, 1720), pp. 451-57; T. Lediard, Naval History (London, 1735), pp. 
644—46 ; Luttrell, I, 618, II, 20, 117; T. Spencer, True and Faithful Relation (Lon- 
don, 1691). 

7 0.C., 1689-92, pp. 304, 311, 320, 325; 1699, p. 610; G. H. Guttridge, Colonial 
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increased ; strife developed between Codrington and Wright; the 
colonists ceased to co-operate; Wright continued to delay. Al- 
though the two commanders considered attacking Guadeloupe, 
they abandoned the idea, fearing, perhaps, a superior French 
force at Martinique. With Dutch aid Codrington captured Ma- 
riegalante and maintained that if Barbados would loan him 500 
men, he could destroy the French West Indies, as he felt confi- 
dent that 2,000 soldiers and a fleet controlling the sea would gain 
for England the entire Caribbean. Eventually Wright decided 
to attack the French squadron, but he was outsailed by the 
cleaner ships of the enemy, who obviously had no stomach for a 
close engagement. Soon thereafter Wright left for home, and 
_ was made a prisoner upon his arrival.** 

Wright not only failed to make any impression upon the 
French islands, but he was unable to furnish the convoys asked 
by the merchants, who sought, late in the year, for permission to 
send their merchantmen home without convoys. Barbados trad- 
ers entreated parliament to lift the embargo so that provisions 
and reinforcements might be sent out, lest the inhabitants perish. 
Through the king’s influence this was done, against the best 
judgment of the house of commons, on the ground that it was 
absolutely necessary to allow merchantmen to go to Virginia and 
the Caribbean.**® This is only a suggestion as to the close relation 
of the English continental and West India colonies. It has occa- 
sionally been forgotten that the struggle for the Atlantic main- 
land was only one phase of a great international rivalry in Amer- 
ica, and particularly in the Caribbean. The treasure fleets from 
Mexico and Peru followed the Gulf Straits between Florida and 
the Bahamas, so that the rival nations sought to hold this gate- 
way to America. 

The year 1690 ended in the West Indies with no solid gains 
beyond the recapture of two small islands belonging to the Eng- 
lish and Dutch, although the Spanish treasure fleet of this year 


*A.G.I. (Sevile), 147-5-28 (L.C.); Cal. Ty. Papers, 1557-1696, p. 136; Lut- 
trell, II, 202, 255, 262; C.C., 1689-92, pp. 228, 249, 329, 384, 465; Dessalles, II, 98- 
116; L.G., Nos. 2561, 2590, 2674, 2676. A French engineer estimated that Louis 
XIV would need 20 ships and 6,000 men to conquer the West Indies. 

* Downshire MSS., p. 366; C.C., 1699, pp. 612, 618; L.G@., No. 2620; Acts of 
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got safely home with some eighteen million pieces of eight. 
Wright’s force had suffered severely, and there existed a great 
despondency both at home and in the South Seas over the entire 
matter of English naval power. The French victory at Beachy 
Head had increased the caution of the English ministry, and no 
ambitious effort was made the next year (1691) in the Carib- 
bean, although an attack upon the French coast was projected. 
William III never lost interest in the Mediterranean or the Car- 
ibbean, nor was the ministry entirely passive in either area. Par- 
liament, as usual, when faced with disaster, rose to the occasion 
and appropriated £570,000 for building ships.” 

The endeavor of the house of commons to provide more gen- 
erously for carrying on the war brought it into conflict with the 
West India merchants and planters, led by Gilbert Heathcote, 
one of the most influential bourgeois of the day, shortly to be 
lord mayor of London and governor of the Bank. They protest- 
ed vigorously against a heavy tax on low wines and spirits. Sup- 
ported by the Royal African Company, they also asked for the 
suspension during the war of that part of the Navigation Acts 
requiring three-fourths of the crews of merchantmen to be Eng- 
lish subjects. A bill to that effect was read twice in the commons 
and referred to a committee containing such prominent business 
men as Sir Joseph Herne, Thomas Foley, and Thomas Papillon 
(Thomas Pitt being added later). The bill passed the commons 
and failed of passage in the lords largely because parliament ad- 
journed before the two houses could agree upon some amend- 
ments.” The Royal African Company sought a monopoly of the 
slave trade, but nothing was done about it, and its unsettled state 
remained to plague parliament. English naval officers, while in 
the Caribbean, frequently impressed sailors from merchantmen 
when their own crews ran low. Colonial merchants strongly ob- 
jected to this practice, and such members of the commons as 
were privy councilors arranged to present the case of the mer- 
chants to the king. West Indian merchants were unusually alert, 


» Burnet, IV, 167; Luttrell, II, 67, 211, 268, 528; C.D., 1690-91, p. 465. 
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printing their representations to parliament in pamphlet form. 
Barbados during the year appointed two agents to look after its 
interests in London. The West Indies colonists also realized, par- 
ticularly after Wright’s failure, the necessity for a system of im- 
perial defense against the French. 

The ministry in England, consequently, was placed so clearly 
on the defensive that it was imperative to consider another am- 
bitious effort against the French West Indies. The governor of 
Barbados, although very critical of Codrington, did not spare 
Wright, and the newly appointed agents for Barbados made an 
envenomed attack upon him. Coulomb, the naval critic, insists, 
however, that Wright could not be expected to do anything as he 
did not control the sea. To overcome this handicap, William 
Blathwayt, a member of the ministry and a confidant of the king, 
proposed to send for the year 1692 a fleet of 8 warships and 3 
fireships under Captain Ralph Wrenn, as well as 400 recruits 
for Bolton’s regiment. While all this was in train, a great interest 
was being manifested in London as to the fate of merchantmen 
from the West Indies, as well as from the Levant, who risked cap- 
ture by venturing home after Beachy Head. This situation 
forced the queer, acting as regent, to issue special instructions 
with reference to the West Indies, and to rush four months’ pro- 
visions thence.** Repeated failures in the Caribbean so aroused 
public opinion that the admiralty, the lords of trade, and the 
house of commons insisted upon dispatching aid immediately, 
turning their attention also to furnishing convoys for fleets in- 
ward and outward bound.** 

Another year (1691) of war had passed; and except for Ire- 
land, it was a year of discouragements on land and sea. Attempts 
against Hispaniola and Petit Guavas were abortive though re- 
sulting in the deaths of two prominent French leaders. Codring- 
ton had devastated Mariegalante, it is true; but he was forced to 
give up his attack on Guadeloupe, abandoning some of his guns 
and even some of his wounded. The following year held some- 


2 O.C., 1689-92, pp. 467, 493, 520, 535, 542; Portland MSS., III, 471; Oldmixon, 
II, 46-49; C. H. Coulomb, Naval Warfare (2d ed.; London, 1895), p. 255. 

*1.G., Nos, 2689, 2697, 2719-23; Luttrell, II, 315-17, passim; C.J., X, 565, 
585; C.D., 1689-90, pp. 525, 542; Downshire MSS., p. 380; Stock, II, 48. 
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what more of promise, both as to policy and achievement, al- 
though financiers and pamphleteers sought to prove even that 
early in the war that France could fight no longer on account of 
the tremendous expense. Such reports did not tally with French 
activity either at Brest or in the West Indies, nor with Louis 
XIV’s personal interest. Colonial authorities and the agents of 
the Leeward Islands were much perturbed by news that 16 
French warships were on the way to the South Seas, which would 
make the French much the stronger there. The ministry conse- 
quently looked forward with some trepidation to the West India 
area in 1692. The Dutch and Spanish now came in for severe 
criticism for their failure to co-operate, the Dutch particularly 
on account of a suspicion that they were reaping the greater re- 
wards in the Caribbean. The English could not forget that 
the world commerce of the Republic was nearly double their 
own. West Indian traders meanwhile continued their complaints 
against the sugar duties and the law requiring that three-fourths 
of every crew should be English.” 

Wrenn arrived in the Caribbean early in January, 1692, and 
Admiral Sir Charles Wheler was expected to follow shortly with 
a stronger force. Wrenn was immediately under the necessity of 
protecting merchantmen in the West Indies from a more power- 
ful French force, for Louis XIV, having become alarmed about 
French interests there, had appointed the experienced de Blenac 
as governor-general of the Antilles and had sent the redoubtable 
Ducasse thither three months before Wrenn. Even de Blenac 
arrived before the English force. The English colonists, faced 
by double their own naval strength, feared extinction ; and their 
fears were only allayed in part by the daily expectation that 
Wrenn and Wheler would appear. Immediately upon Wrenn’s 
arrival, therefore, a council of war decided to fight, even against 
heavy odds, rather than await possible reinforcements. Such a 


*OJ., X, 650, 653; L.J., XV, 79, 82, 89; House of Lords MSS., 1692-93, pp. 
72-74; C.D., 1689-90, p. 754; G. G. van Prinsterer, Handboek der geschiedenis van 
het Vaderland (The Hague, 1872), p. 254. A contemporary pamphlet, 4 Dear 
Bargain, noted that certain English merchants insinuated that William III sent 
discontented soldiers to the Caribbean to get rid of them. This policy functioned 
apparently either according to the German spurlos versenkt or the French la 
guillotine séche method. 
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decision may have been forced upon Wrenn by the attack of a 
French squadron upon 18 Dutch merchantmen and the sinking 
of both the warships acting as convoys. At any rate, Wright 
sought out the French forthwith, and after a four-hour battle 
withdrew in good order.** John Oldmixon described this as “a 
very brave action . . . . one of the best . . . . in the West 
Indies in the late wars.”** It really proved effective in protecting 
allied shipping in that area. 

English authorities displayed anxiety even before news of this 
engagement reached them. Robert Harley feared for the safety 
of the English interests in the Caribbean, as the French claimed 
to have burned over a hundred ships in Barbados. The fright- 
ened West India merchants addressed the queen, and begged for 
“warships to goe to the West Indies, they fearing the French 
squadron . . . . may destroy their shipping, if not some of 
their Plantations.”*? Both merchants and ministers breathed 
easier upon learning that the islanders were converting six of 
their largest merchantmen into warships and expected to be as 
strong as the French at Martinique as soon as the reinforcements 
under Wheler arrived. Barbados reported the French as having 
15 warships, including one third-rate and six fourth-rates, but 
that they showed no sign of assuming the offensive. The Bar- 
bados fleet, convoyed by 3 warships, soon encountered a French 
squadron, and contrived to save itself by a defensive action. 

All such things as these were now forgotten in the brilliant 
victory at La Hogue (Barfleur), by which the English regained 
control of the narrow seas, although Englishmen continued to 
_ grumble over the dismal failure of the projected descent upon 
the French coast, which never even started. Although the signifi- 
cance of the naval victory was not evident at once, it did serve to 
prevent an attempt to invade England. It also encouraged par- 
liament to grant £3,500,000 for maintaining the navy, which al- 


* Burchett, p. 457; C.C., 1689-92, pp. 234, 449, 587, 596; Luttrell, I], 355, 373; 
Lediard, p. 654; L.G., No. 2673; Present State of Europe, I11, 181; Dessalles, II, 
116-25, III, 349. Clowes (II, 467) and Coulomb (p. 258) insist that Wrenn did all 
that was humanly possible; since lacking control of the sea, he could not attack 
the French islands. 

* British Empire, II, 50. 

* Luttrell, II, 378. See also pp. 376, 380. 
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lowed the ministry to renew their plans for punitive expeditions 
against the French coast and the West Indies. Wrenn had since 
died, and his successor was busily convoying home merchantmen. 
As Wheler made ready to start across the ocean he insisted on 
being 

wholly independent of the Governors of any Plantations, and their Coun- 
cils of War; that my instructions may positively tell me my charge, and 
let my life answer [for] my behaviour. . .. . It is absolutely neces- 


sary that we should be masters of the sea, both to defend our own, and 
annoy the enemy.”® 


Elaborate preparations for Wheler’s departure were evident 
on every hand. The queen and the ranking admiral interested 
themselves in the project. Queen Mary wrote personally to the 
Council of Jamaica, that “we have resolved to send a squadron 
with a considerable number of troops to the West Indies, which 
we hope will secure them against France.”** Russell concerned 
himself not only with this expedition but with extensive plans 
for conquering all French America. Wheler’s instructions were 
far-reaching, including the destruction of Martinique and His- 
paniola, the latter having already been hard beset by superior 
numbers of Spanish and English buccaneers. William III’s com- 
mands appear even more optimistic: after capturing Marti- 
nique, Wheler was to attack Cayenne, and then proceed against 
Canada !*° 

Embittered attacks upon the admiralty both in and out of 
parliament did not subside during Wheler’s preparations, for 
English public opinion was being outraged by the failure to at- 
tack the French coast or to check privateering or to show any 
constructive results in the Caribbean. A contemporary pam- 
phleteer set forth that England had recently lost 2,000 ships, 
and the merchants were again “resolved to petition the king for 
good convoys, for want of which their ships daily fall into the 


*%O.D., 1691-92, pp. 326, 347-50; C.C., 1689-92, pp. 602, 645; Acts of P.C., 
1680-1720, pp. 170-79; Memoirs of Count de Fourbin (London, 1731), I, 303. 


*C.C., 1689-92, p. 698. See also C.D., 1691-92, p. 448. 


» Lediard, pp. 655, 671; C.C., 1689-92, p. 632; 1693-96, pp. 41-43, 79; Hist. 
MSS. Com. Repts., VIII, 231; Gay Pamphlets (Harvard Library), 2692.89.15; 
A.G.I. (Sevile), 147-5-22 (L.C. Transcripts). 
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hands of the enemy.” Thomas Clarges, zealous watchdog of the 
treasury, who for a score of years had carefully noted the growth 
of French sea power and colonies, maintained that England had 
lost more than a hundred ships since the victory at La Hogue, 
after which they had expected to be secure in their trade. Clarges 
later became even more explicit: 
One year we were driven into our ports, though as the lords of the ad- 
miralty represent it we were strong. The French covered all our seas. 
. Three millions of stock were lost for want of guarding the sea. 
. The last year we had a victory at sea . . . . but we are unfor- 
tunate that those we have overcome, yet, notwithstanding the victory, 
take 1500 of our ships. ... . In all the public prints there is not a 
week but you have news of losses at sea of 20, 30 and 50 ships.*? 


A London alderman, Berry, maintained that had he the time, “‘he 
could make it appear that 3,000 ships had been lost.” Some 
weeks earlier it was reported that in one month French priva- 
teers had taken 20 merchantmen from America, and the French 
claimed that within a short time their privateers had brought in 
14 English and Dutch ships.** Not only was Parliament much 
concerned with the ineffectiveness of the navy, but the London 
Gazette, the official organ of the ministry, gave such things great 
attention. In fact, this periodical appears at times to be little 
more than a purveyor of shipping news, suggesting the cardinal 
importance attached to trade in ministerial circles. 

As the attacks upon the admiralty increased, the Earl of Not- 
tingham, leading secretary of state, and Admiral Russell sought 
to lay the blame for the naval miscarriages upon each other. 
Harley, even this early in his political career, clearly envisaged 
the importance of sea power: 

The sea must be our first care, or else we are all prisoners to our island. 


We have had a glorious victory at sea; though we have had the honour of 
it, your enemy had the profit of it by taking our merchant ships. 


1 State Tracts of . . .. William III (London, 1705-7), I1, 208, 320. 

= W. Cobbett, Parliamentary History (London, 1810), V, App. vii, 711, 722, 
727. See also C.J., X, 701. 

* Luttrell, II, 576, 584, 612. From the Mémoires de M. Dugué-Trouin (Amster- 
dam, 1732) and the Memoirs of Fourbin we gain a vivid impression of the destruc- 
tion wrought by the French against English shipping. 
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He also reflected upon the agencies opposed to better naval 
equipment, which were also interested in preventing an investi- 
gation of the causes for the failure of the expedition against the 
French coast. “It was the largest debate on one question that 
ever I knew,” he remarked. “The weight of the debate on one side 
lay upon seven or eight against all the placemen.”** Despite the 
general attack upon the maladministration of the navy, perhaps 
on account of it, the ministry pushed forward Wheler’s expedi- 
tion, although rather slowly. It consisted of 15 warships (several 
of them quite large), 3 fireships, 28 transports and nearly 2,000 
soldiers, to which were to be added 3 more fourth-rates in the 
West Indies. The admiralty also planned another expedition 
against the French coast, hoping to check the activities of French 
privateers. The admirals murmured that the West India adven- 
ture would weaken their battle-line by a dozen or more warships 
as compared with the previous year, although it was estimated 
that they would have 80 Anglo-Dutch “capital ships,” besides 
convoys, cruisers, and the straits squadron.** Throughout the 
war this remained one of the important questions of policy. How 
large a force could they divert from the Channel and still protect 
the English coast and English shipping from French attacks? 
In the admiralty there was always a perennial fear of a French 
invasion. 

Wheler reached the islands in March, 1693, with definite in- 
structions to attack Martinique. In a council of war, it was de- 
cided to send a convoy for Codrington’s forces, which were to join 
Wheler off Martinique. Barbados furnished 1,000 men at an ex- 
pense of £30,000, and with this aid Wheler proceeded against 
the French island. He easily effected a landing and devastated 
an extensive area before meeting any stiff opposition. Within a 
fortnight, Codrington arrived with reinforcements ; but the now 
powerful force never really swung into action, as it did little more 


* Portland MSS (Hist. MSS. Com.), III, 474, 509; Parliamentary History, V, 
724. See also, R. Lodge, Political History of England (London, 1908), VII, 376, 
380. 

* uttrell, III, 38, 56; L. Lillingston, Reflections (London, 1704), p. 2; C.C., 
1689-92, p. 712. French privateers were so active off the Scottish coast that a 
Jacobite descent upon Edinburgh was feared. Seafield MSS. (J. Grant, ed.; Ed- 
inburgh, 1912), I, 104. 
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than carry off some 3,000 blacks, valued at £60,000. Some con- 
temporaries maintained that the failure was due to the refusal 
of Wheler and Codrington to work together ; others thought it 
was because they would not use negro troops; still others felt 
that the passivity of the soldiers was due to the large proportion 
of Catholics among them. Codrington stated that the failure re- 
sulted primarily from Wheler’s tardy arrival, but that the cli- 
mate, the rawness of the levies, the number of disaffected Irish, 
and the superiority of the French made it inadvisable to carry 
out so ambitious a program.” 

Despite Codrington’s attitude, a half-hearted attack upon St. 
Pierre (Martinique) was launched; but his proposal to capture 
Guadeloupe appeared impracticable. Nothing further was done, 
largely because Wheler could remain no longer in the Caribbean, 
although the heavy casualties may have contributed to the same 
end.*’ Wheler left immediately for New England, and the colo- 
nial forces returned to their homes. This gave the French confi- 
dence, and led directly to reprisals by Ducasse, although, fortu- 
nately for the English, he satisfied himself with plundering 
rather than attacking their exposed settlements, particularly 
Jamaica, which had just been visited by a terrible earthquake. 
Wheler arrived in Boston at the middle of June with 17 warships, 
practically all in bad condition. He expected to assist the gov- 
ernor, Phips, in attacking Quebec. But Phips refused, claiming 
that he should have had four months’ notice, when as a matter of 
fact he knew nothing about the project until Wheler appeared. 
If Phips told the truth, which is doubtful, the incident stands as 
another example of imperial administrative blundering, for Wil- 
liam III wrote both Phips and Benjamin Fletcher, governor of 
New York, more than four months earlier that Wheler would 
reach “New England by the end of May or the middle of June at 
the latest.” It was a distinct disappointment to Fletcher, who 


* Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Mémoires et Documents: Amérique, VII, 
ff. 6-11; C.C., 1693-96, p. 99; Dessales, II, 141-45; Clowes, II, 470; Sir J. Dalrym- 
ple, Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland (London, 1790), III, Part II, 48; 
Poyer, p. 159. 

* Portland MSS., III, 523, 527; C.C., 1693-96, pp. 86, 92; Guttridge, p. 67. 
Coulomb criticized Wheler severely for failing because he controlled the sea. 
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feared that the failure to proceed “against Canada may lose the 
Indians to us.”** 

Wheler had failed as well as Wright; the Barbados attempt 
of 1693 had fared no better than the one from the Leeward Is- 
lands in 1690. In fact, a much larger force had fared worse, for 
the earlier expedition had the recapture of St. Eustatia and St. 
Kitts to its credit. Long before Wheler’s absolute failure was 
known in London, the governing classes were stunned by the loss 
of the richly laden Anglo-Dutch Smyrna fleet. As the facts be- 
came known, the mercantile classes feared for all their shipping 
still on the high seas. Only rumors that several ships of the 
Smyrna fleet had escaped and that Wheler had completely de- 
stroyed Martinique served to allay their fears.*® Such informa- 
tion did not moderate their anger, however, as they were wearied 
by repeated examples of the chronic inefficiency of the allied 
fleets in policing the narrow seas against the discredited French 
navy and French privateers. A petition concerning the grave 
naval miscarriages was presented to the lord mayor and alder- 
men of London, who rejected it as being outside their jurisdic- 
tion. The merchants, thereupon, decided to present it to the 
queen. The house of lords devoted much time inquiring into the 
causes of the disaster. The cabinet council found it necessary to 
conduct an investigation ; and the king himself was furious over 
the negligence of the admiralty, which permitted the French 
fleet to put to sea before the English. The naval authorities 
might well have pleaded in their own defense that their ships 
might have been earlier at sea had it not been for the necessity 
of sending Wheler to the South Seas. Parliament speedily voted 
£2,500,000 for the navy, of which half a million was to be used 
for discharging the wages due seamen,*° altogether a concrete il- 
lustration of the political influence of an angry bourgeoisie at 
the close of the seventeenth century. 

* O.C., 1693-96, 147. See ibid., pp. 13, 124, 165, 169; Burchett, p. 478; Portland 
MSS., Ill, 516; N.Y.C.D., IV, 36, IX, 571. 

* Luttrell, III, 129; Boyer, II, 361; L.G., Nos, 2885, 2888, 2895; Downshire 
MSS., p. 425; Seafield MSS., I, 117. 

“ House of Lords MSS., 1693-95, No. 959; Parliamentary History, V, 771-800; 


C.D., 1693, pp. 268, 275; Luttrell, III, 141, 201, 228. The total due in seamen’s 
wages, however, was more than a million sterling. 
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Although the year 1693 had begun on a low note for the Eng- 
lish navy, it closed amidst mutual recriminations of admiralty 
and victualing office authorities as to the responsibility for the 
great losses of the Smyrna fleet. Profound discouragement pre- 
vailed in certain quarters, but public opinion was aroused over 
these naval miscarriages as it has rarely been in English history, 
and the vigor of the investigation of the admiralty held in it some 
hope for the future. The new year was characterized by unusual 
activity in naval affairs and marks the inauguration of a new 
policy as the ministry sought to carry on maritime offensive 
against France on two fronts, the Atlantic and the Mediterra- 
nean. This may have been due in part to the disaster of the pre- 
vious year, but it resulted more definitely from Louis XIV’s 
adoption of a defensive policy after La Hogue. This does not 
mark a definite breach with the past on the part of the English, 
as William III had shown a great interest in Gibraltar and Tou- 
lon since the beginning of the war. Corbett, the naval historian, 
believed that William became aware of the new French policy 
only after the Smyrna affair ; the English king, however, realized 
the necessity of a double naval offensive from the beginning of 
the war but was prevented from putting it into effect because of 
the niggardliness of parliament in granting naval appropria- 
tions, and the constant demands of English merchants for con- 
voys. In fact, the Smyrna disaster may well have blinded even 
William’s contemporaries to his change of policy, whereby he an- 
ticipated to some degree Chatham’s amphibious program by half 
a century.** The incidents of the year 1693 show clearly the 
close relationship of convoys and naval supremacy, and the em- 
barrassing necessity the ministry was under of constantly de- 
ciding between the needs for national defense and the demands of 
merchants for convoys. 

Despite reverses at Brest and in the West Indies, the ministry 
decided in 1694 to tempt fate again in each of these areas. They 
planned a fourth attempt against the French Caribbean, and 
another against Brest, the latter a sort of political sacrifice to 
atone for the Smyrna débacle, launched in the hope that it might 

* Burchett, p. 447; Burnet, IV, 169; C.J., XV, 511. 
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both close the mouths of admiralty critics and check the activity 
of French privateers. Both plans were matured as peace rumors 
flew thick and fast, due to the sweet reasonableness of Louis XIV, 
who was only asking the maritime powers to restore French ter- 
ritory taken in America. Lord Falkland, first commissioner of 
the admiralty, informed the commons that 70 ships were intend- 
ed for service in the Mediterranean and the West Indies. Bar- 
bados was requesting 5 frigates as being sufficient to ruin Mar- 
tinique, but also desired a regiment. This last the king was in- 
clined to grant, otherwise the island might be ruined on account 
of its poverty, as it had spent £30,000 assisting Wheler. Cod- 
rington asked for reinforcements and 6 warships for the Lee- 
ward Islands on the ground that Martinique was daily expecting 
a fleet and a land force with which to attack the English islands. 
At the same time, curiously enough, de Blenac was suggesting 
that the English and French invoke the treaty of neutrality of 
1686 in the Caribbean. William III’s order in council at this 
time stated, that although Barbados and the Leeward Islands 
had requested 11 warships, only 6 could be spared without tak- 
ing them from necessary services. Even these were so belated in 
arriving that Jamaica began to fear the worst. The ministry be- 
sought her to hold on, as they were hastening “with all speed 
ships and men enough, not only to relieve the island, but to re- 
duce the French in the neighborhood so they shall not again be 
able to molest it or damage its trade.” 

Regardless of the imperative need for hastening aid to the West 
Indies, the ministry could not overcome the lethargy in naval ad- 
ministration. Not until the close of September, 1694, was Colo- 
nel Luke Lillingston appointed commander of the expedition. 
Lillingston proved very aggressive, and the king himself gave 
orders for a regiment of infantry under Colonel Francis Russell, 
the admiral’s brother, to serve in Barbados. Captain Robert 
Wilmot was appointed commander of the squadron to convoy 
Lillingston, and their joint instructions provided for the closest 


“C.C., 1698-96, p. 317. The order in council was signed by Shrewsbury, Nor- 
manby, Bath, Somers, Montague, and Caermarthen. See also Luttrell, III, 360; 
C.J., XI, 6, 186; C.C., 1693-96, pp. 162-322, passim; Present State of Europe, V, 29. 
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co-operation with the colonial governors.** Even William III 
“entreated them, above all things, to work together amicably.” 

The year 1694 proved another barren year in the Caribbean. 
The admiralty was in deep gloom on account of the loss of 
Wheler, whose fleet was dispersed by a storm in the Mediterra- 
nean as he was seeking to inaugurate a new policy there, and by 
the signal failure of General Talmash’s attack upon Brest, which 
was ascribed to traitors within the king’s official family. The 
successful attacks upon Dieppe and Havre could only atone in 
part for the other disasters. As the leading statesmen of the day 
thought over England’s problems, they were greatly disturbed 
for the future. The Marquis of Halifax, a prominent Tory 
leader, penned this important piece of advice: 

It may be said now to England, Martha, Martha, thou art busy about 
many things, but one thing is necessary. To the Question what shall we 
do to be saved in this World? There is no other Answer than this, Looke 
to your Moate.** 


As things turned out, therefore, it fell to Lillingston and Wil- 
mot to find consolation in the West Indies for the losses of 1693 
and 1694, and to secure revenge for Ducasse’s attack upon de- 
fenseless Jamaica, from which he had carried away £50,000 
worth of negroes.*® William III, moreover, sought to regain 
some of England’s lost prestige by keeping a fleet more or less 
permanently in the Mediterranean. This move would serve to 
protect Barcelona from attack and the French might find them- 
selves powerless to protect their ports on both seas. The Carib- 
bean expedition left England in January, 1695, just as another 
embittered investigation of the admiralty was getting under way 
in the lords. This move was supplemented by an address of the 
lords to the king, asking him to strengthen his fleet in the Med- 
iterranean and the West Indies as well as at home. The force 
available for the South Seas was 8 warships, 2 fireships, and 12 

“Cal. Ty. Papers, 1557-1696, pp. 398, 400, 407; Buccleuch MSS., II, 269; C.C., 
1698-96, pp. xxxix, 366-419, passim. 


“ Rough Draft of a New Model at Sea (London, 1694). 


* Gentleman’s Magazine, XX, 212; Journal de Dangeau (Soulié ed.; Paris, 
1855), V, 1389; C.D., 1694-95, p. 68; Luttreil, ITI, 358, 429; Dessalles, II, 159; C.C., 
1693-96, pp. 300-888, passim; Lord Mahon, Spain under Charles II (2d ed.; Lon- 
don, 1844), p. 60. 
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transports—altogether much weaker than Wheler’s had been. 
The main objective of this third expedition was Jamaica, which 
was to be recaptured if found in the hands of Ducasse. Governor 
Beeston, however, had not only prevented its capture but re- 
venged himself by falling upon Petit Guavas, from which he se- 
cured much plunder. Unfortunately, friction immediately de- 
veloped between Lillingston and Wilmot, and their bickerings 
increased apace as they attempted to carry out their joint in- 
structions. At the bottom it seems to have been only the ancient, 
traditional rivalry of army and navy officers.** The fears of the 
ministry increased as the admiralty investigation continued. 
William apparently decided to send 400 more men and addition- 
al stores to the West Indies. The Leeward Islands were very 
apprehensive and asked for soldiers and 4 warships, because they 
had only 3 men-of-war, two of them very small, to ward off 
French privateers ; Barbados was very uneasy because her home- 
ward-bound merchant fleet needed stronger convoys. 

Despite their quarrels, Wilmot and Lillingston began an as- 
sault upon Hispaniola (now Haiti) the last days of March, in 
which they were soon joined by the Spaniards from San Domin- 
go. Their initial attacks succeeded with only a slight loss in men. 
After this, unfortunately, things went badly with the Anglo- 
Spanish attackers; the English soldiers and sailors got out of 
hand; looting and debauchery replaced fighting, resulting in 
even heavier casualties; Lillingston and Wilmot accused each 
other of letting his force get out of control, and both were prob- 
ably correct. Wilmot appeared to be excessively fond of booty 
and could not co-operate with the Spanish governor of San Do- 
mingo. Whoever was at fault, a dozen precious days were wasted 
in quarreling when they should have been crowded with activity. 
Lillingston, supported by Governor Russell, accused Wilmot of 


“ Archives Nationales, Colonies, C°A*® (L.C.); Lillingston, Reflections, pp. 27, 
41, 50-54; L.J., XV, 472, 475, 488, 494, 502, 511; W. Kennett, History of England 
(2d ed.; London, 1719), III, 673. Lillingston’s brochure is a reply to some stric- 
tures upon his behavior in Burchett’s Naval Transactions. Lillingston was an- 
swered in turn in Burchett’s Justifications. Murrey, one of Wilmot’s lieutenants, 
successfully met some of Lillingston’s minor accusations against his dead chief. 
See also J. Campbell, Lives of the British Admirals (London, 1817), III, 215-18. 
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broadcasting their plan of attacking Guadeloupe and Marti- 
nique, so that the French were prepared for any eventuality.*’ 
As the jealous commanders passed into a state of masterly in- 
activity, West Indian governors became desperate. They learned 
that France was equipping 10 warships for the Caribbean, where 
she already had 3 warships and 19 privateers with headquarters 
at Martinique. The immediate objective of this force was prob- 
ably the Spanish flota. Even the lords justices of England feared 
French predominance in the Caribbean when they learned that 
a fresh fleet under the Marquis de Nesmond was designed for the 
West Indies.** Lillingston and Wilmot accomplished little be- 
yond the destruction of property in Hispaniola, which cost them 
dearly both in men and money. Despite their strength and the 
fond hopes entertained for their success, they but added another 
to the list of abortive English expeditions. At the close of the 
year (1695) the admiralty felt called upon to make a public 
apology. “We are sorry,” they said, “that the Plantation trade, 
and particularly that of Barbados has suffered so very much, 
they frequently coming home without convoy.”** In addition to 
these embarrassments, the ministry learned that the French were 
sending a powerful force under Baron de Pointis to the Carib- 
bean, and the Scots were establishing a colony on the isthmus of 
Darien, the latter a definite challenge to English colonial su- 
premacy from within. Faced with such rivalry from without and 
within, the colonials and the lords of trade conceded that some- 
thing more far-reaching must be done in colonial affairs than 
dispatching fruitless expeditions biennially to the West Indies. 
In English imperial history the year 1696 is notable, witness- 
ing the establishment of the commissioners for trade and planta- 


* Burchett, p. 535; C.C., 1693-96, pp. 487, 473, 532, 565; Lillingston, Reflec- 
tions, p. 56; Guttridge, p. 70. Two consecutive numbers of the London Gazette 
(3123-24) contained leading articles describing attacks on Hispaniola, which sug- 
gests something of the importance attached to the West Indies in high quarters. 

*C.D., 1694-95, pp. 52, 511, 521; C.C., 1693-96, pp. 532, 544, 569; E. W. Dahl- 
gren, Le commerce de la mer du sud jusqu’a la Paix d’Utrecht (Paris, 1909), p. 
100. This fear was strengthened by an attack upon the Barbados fleet, and by 
rumors that M. Nesmond had captured two East Indiamen, valued at £400,000. 
Luttrell, ITI, 519, 524. 

” House of Lords MSS., 1695-97, p. 91. See also P. F.-X. de Charlevoix, His- 
toire de l'Isle Espagnole ou de S. Domingue (Paris, 1731), II, 285; Campbell, 
III, 219. 
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tions and the passage of the Navigation Act of 1696, both signifi- 
cant evidence of an abiding interest in colonial affairs. The 
latter received most careful attention from some outstanding 
figures in English political life. The Earl of Rochester, a son of 
the great Clarendon and an uncle of the king, took a great in- 
terest in the bill. Bishop Burnet, a close friend of the king and 
queen, was chairman of the committee to which the bill was re- 
ferred in the lords, where it apparently was given the right of 
way. After passing the lords, it was amended by the commons. 
Upon its return to the upper house the amendments were agreed 
to the same day, and the king’s assent followed soon thereafter.” 

The failure of the ministry to protect merchant shipping had 
so exasperated the merchant classes that parliament was forced 
to do something. A lengthy, embittered debate in the commons 
reflected upon the corrupt administrative system, some of the 
speakers even insinuating that English ministers connived at the 
destruction of English trade that the Dutch might secure a com- 
mercial monopoly. A committee brought in fourteen resolutions 
concerning the control of trade, upon the basis of which a bill 
was drawn up providing for the selection by parliament of a 
council of trade, which was to have authority to control com- 
merce, even to providing convoys for merchantmen. Such action 
by parliament aroused the king’s jealousy, and he created at 
once by order in council the body familiarly known as the “board 
of trade,” which like the old lords of trade, was a committee of 
the privy council. William’s aggressiveness, among other things, 
led the commons to drop their own bill after the second reading.” 

While such measures were being passed, ministers, colonial 
agents, and colonial merchants were continually alarmed by the 
large-scale preparations in French harbors, to be directed pre- 
sumably either against the British Isles or the West Indies. 
Matthew Prior, soon to be secretary of the peace negotiations, 
and Gilbert Heathcote, now agent for Jamaica, were both con- 


°OJ., XI, 523, 541, 555; L.J., XV, 711-32, passim; House of Lords MSS., 
1695-97, p. 234. 

% Parliamentary History, V, 977; Burnet, IV, 294; C.J., XI, 423; A. H. Basye, 
Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations (New Haven, 1925), p. 1; E. 
Channing, History of the United States (New York, 1908), Vol. II, chap. ix; Sir 
H. L. Smith, The Board of Trade (London, 1928), pp. 12-19. 
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cerned. The latter, in company with important colonial traders, 
attended the lords of trade, begging for the dispatch of a speedy 
ship to warn Jamaica, to which “forces ought also to be sent.” 
English colonial governors were naturally much alarmed by evi- 
dences of Louis XIV’s aggressive Caribbean policy. Beeston re- 
ported a newly arrived French squadron, some of the ships of 80 
guns, and that fourteen, probably under Chateaurenault or 
Pointis, had gone to attack Carthagena, the economic heart of 
the West Indies. Codrington was disturbed by the activity of 
French warships and privateers around Guadeloupe and Mar- 
tinique, and hoped that William might send them four sizable 
warships” and divert two bound for New England to this area 
during the winter. 

As a result of these conditions, the Lords of the Admiralty, 
“having attended the Justices . . . . the proposal of sending 
a squadron to the West Indies was renewed, to which it seems 

. . . they are not much inclined.” It was done, however, al- 
though scarcely in season, as was the case so often before. By the 
middle of May, 1696, a general weariness was evident through- 
out all the English colonies in America over the entire problem 
of imperial defense, for the despair in the West Indies was being 
shared by the English continental colonies, who felt outraged by 
the continual ravaging of their coastal towns by French priva- 
teers, mainly from the Caribbean. Such chronic disturbances of 
commerce also served to cut off an important source of revenue 
for the government at the very moment its resources were being 
drained by seven years of war. The Duke of Shrewsbury, princi- 
pal secretary of state, having learned that 15 French privateers 
and 2 warships were lying in wait for homeward bound West 
India ships, was greatly perturbed : 

If a squadron could be spared and sent in any time to the West Indies 


it might secure Boston against the expedition mentioned . . . . and the 
rest of the Plantations from any design against them.*® 
"= 0.C., 1693-96, pp. 628, 665, 669; 1696-97, p. 31; Downshire MSS., pp. 621, 


656, 672; Bath MSS., III, 74; H. C. Bell and D. W. Parker, eds., 4 Guide to Brit- 
ish West Indian Archive Materials (Washington, 1926), p. 325; Stock, II, 146. 


58 Buccleuch MSS., I1, 333, 336. 
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Despite persistent rumors that peace would soon be made, the 
ministry, the colonists, and South Sea merchants continued to be 
frightened by reports from Brest that a powerful squadron was 
enroute for the Caribbean where the French already had a strong 
force. Governor Russell alone felt optimistic, although maintain- 
ing that if the French should secure the Barbados, “all Europe 
could not take it again.” Beeston felt, however, that Louis XIV 
had so strengthened his West India force with a number of pri- 
vateers and 22 warships, some of them of 60 to 90 guns, that Ja- 
maica was endangered. Secret information came from Paris that 
Comte de Chateaurenault was “designed against the Spanish 
fleet bound from Cadiz to the West Indies, or to intercept the gal- 
leons on their return home.” English merchants were really in 
great “payne least the French . . . . intercept the Spanish 
Plate fleet, on board of which they had considerable effects.”** 
All this made William III impatient to speed a fleet to protect 
the flota. Despite the two small squadrons of French warships re- 
ported around Cuba, the flota escaped, both French commanders 
returning empty-handed with the loss of many men.*° 

The ministry meanwhile sought to satisfy West India mer- 
chants and colonists. The new board of trade presented a memo- 
rial to the king looking toward the better protection of New York 
and the Caribbean. An order of the king in council demanded 
that convoys for the West Indies be ready by the end of the year 
(1696), and advice was sent Jamaica and Barbados warning 
them of French designs.** English ministers, as well as the king, 
waited eagerly for news of the French fleet at Brest. Several 
warships were speedily equipped after the board of trade showed 
William that he could make no headway in the West Indies until 
he dispatched a force sufficiently strong to divert attacks from 
Spanish and English colonies. Jamaica reported that colonists 
were moving out on account of bad economic conditions and fear 
of French attacks. This island desired 1,500 soldiers. Little of 


4 Tuttrell, II, 95, 105, Archives de la Marine, B 2/114, f. 192. 

*° ,.G., Nos. 3224-25, 83247; Archives de la Marine, B 4/17; Buccleuch MSS., 
II, 300, 378, 388; Clairambault MSS. (Bibliothéque Nationale), 878, f. 77. 

Luttrell, IV, 135, 150, 201; C.C., 1696-97, pp. 177, 183, 210, 220, 235; Down- 
shire MSS., p. 708. 
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consequence was accomplished, however, before the end of the 
year, owing in part to the serious decline of credit, which im- 
proved slightly after the increased parliamentary appropria- 
tions became available.” 

The final year of the war (1697) was a busy one for the min- 
istry, at home and in the Caribbean, as Louis XIV turned from 
war to diplomacy to gain his ends, and opened negotiations at 
Ryswick, hoping to find in peace a better opportunity of profit- 
ing in the division of the Spanish inheritance. Meanwhile the 
English fleet had been withdrawn from the Mediterranean to 
meet the threat of a Jacobite invasion. This forced Savoy to de- 
sert the allies and occasioned similar thoughts in Spain. Peace 
was to France and England, to say nothing of little Holland, a 
vital necessity. England alone had spent at least £40,000,000 
on the war; she had lost some 1,500 ships, including 50 warships 
carrying 1,129 guns. France, however, had lost 59 ships of the 
line and 2,244 guns. The loss of £3,000,000 in merchant ship- 
ping helped produce England’s financial exhaustion, and the 
loss of a rich outward-bound fleet was a crowning disaster, which 
made her eager for peace.”* 

While peace negotiations were pending, William III interest- 
ed himself in sending a fleet to recapture Newfoundland and in 
ordering convoys dispatched forthwith to the South Seas. He 
also directed that another fast sailer be sent to cruise around 
New York during the summer months, but at “the beginning of 
winter to convoy any ships from America to the West Indies, 
staying there until Spring, when she will convoy homeward the 
trade of England.” Friction in administrative circles developed 
as usual. The commissioners of trade complained that they 
knew nothing of the instructions by the admiralty to ships bound 
for the West Indies. The board of trade took its work seriously, 


* Boyer, II, 195; Bath MSS., III, 79, 91-98; C.C., 1696-97, pp. 235-64, passim ; 
Luttrell, IV, 149. Bank notes were at 20 per cent discount, and tallies had fallen 
40-60 per cent. C.C., 1696-97, p. 286. 

* C. Davenant, Essay upon the Balance of Power (London, 1701), p. 35; G. P. 
R. James, Letters Illustrative of the Reign of William IIT (London, 1848), I, 254; 
C.J., X, 701; W. Hodges, Groans of the Poor (London, 1696); Burchett, p. 573. 
Dalrymple unquestionably exaggerates. He estimated the total cost of the war 
at £240,000,000, of which England had expended one-fourth. “800,000 soldiers 
and seamen had been lost, and 700 millions spent.” 
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assigning the Caribbean area to Blathwayt, and in his absence 
to John Locke, the philosopher. Upon learning of French threats 
against the Caribbean, the house of lords in a committee of the 
whole laid before William “an opinion for securing his planta- 
tions, and offending the enemy there, wherein his Majesty has 
been pleased to give directions.” As the admiralty dispatched a 
strong force to the West Indies, the outward-bound fleet, as al- 
ready described, was attacked off the Scilly Islands ; and despite 
its convoy about a dozen ships were taken. 

The ministry was now deeply immersed in peace negotiations, 
in projects for protecting and improving its Caribbean posses- 
sions, in plans for checking Scottish activities at Darien, and stop- 
ping that interesting knight errant of the sea, Pointis, from do- 
ing any damage to the West Indian possessions of the allies. 
Some merchants interested in the Caribbean favored sending 
fifty women convicts to the English colonies. Massachusetts and 
Barbados made it clear that they did not want these women ; Ja- 
maica merchants said they would not receive them unless accom- 
panied with an equal number of men convicts. Attention was 
also paid to settling disabled soldiers in the colonies as soon as 
peace was declared. Peace negotiations at Ryswick seemed to 
arouse little interest outside mercantile circles, although the colo- 
nists were concerned as to the future of Newfoundland, the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, and the Royal African Company. The 
English ministry hoped to establish the principle status quo 
nunc, which would give England St. Kitts, reputed to be worth a 
million sterling. Blathwayt acquainted the king with the French 
proposal for the neutrality of America, but William did not 
think “neutrality in America convenient to us.” As the nego- 
tiations languished, the French said that Louis XIV would send 
a powerful squadron into the Caribbean if peace were not soon 
concluded. As a matter of fact, Pointis was already there, and 
the French hoped that his expedition might gain for them some 
pawns in the peace parleys. News traveled too slowly in those 
days, and peace was almost a reality when the daring achieve- 
ments of Pointis’ expedition against Carthagena became known.” 


® Lansdowne MSS. (Br. Mus.), 1153 E, ff. 51-56; State Papers (P.R.O.), 
87/1; C.C., 1696-97, pp. 355, 537-67, passim; Bath MSS., III, 139, 148, 156. 
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The treaty of Ryswick brought to the exhausted combatants 
not peace but rather a truce. No one gained appreciably by it. 
Louis XIV lost some territory around Strasbourg and was com- 
pelled to recognize William III as king. French prestige may 
have declined somewhat as a result; but in colonial affairs she 
held her own, and, as events transpired, actually gained some 
advantages in the Hudson’s Bay area. Only in the most super- 
ficial sense did peace come to the West Indies. The English there 
needed no longer to fear French warships, although there was 
grave doubt whether peace really extended westward of the pa- 
pal line of demarcation. French corsairs would likely be even 
more active than during the war, as they need not worry about 
the presence of English warships. English privateers, moreover, 
became more aggressive, since their crews would no longer be im- 
pressed by English warships. Privateering and piracy, at times 
almost indistinguishable, almost ruined English trade in the In- 
dian Ocean ; and, but for the forethought of colonial administra- 
tors, the West Indies might have fared as badly. Meanwhile the 
enterprise of William Patterson and M. Pointis, the latter ably 
assisted by Ducasse and French privateers, made it impossible 
for the ministry, the colonists, or the colonial agents to forget 
for one moment the strategic and economic importance of the 
Caribbean. 

After eight years of effort in the Caribbean, what had Eng- 
land to show for it? Wright’s fiasco was only partly redeemed by 
Wrenn’s courage; Wheler’s failure was only made the more con- 
spicuous by the Smyrna disaster ; while in their quarreling Lil- 
lingston and Wilmot almost lost sight of their objective. Why 
did England accomplish so little? 

France was ever alert to prevent the maritime powers from 
monopolizing the resources of the area. The English forces dis- 
patched, moreover, never approached in strength the expedition 
sent by Cromwell forty years before. All the English command- 
ers lacked the necessary dash to carry through a project in the 
face of unexpected difficulties. Not one of them had the ability 
of a Ducasse to secure the co-operation of the colonists and pri- 
vateers with whom it was notoriously difficult to work. Although 
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seeking to preserve their own integrity and gain territory at 
French expense, the colonists never succeeded in co-ordinating 
their activities. William lacked a colonial administrator capable 
of seeing obstacles and ways of surmounting them—the Chatham 
touch. Neither the ministry nor the commanders understood the 
climate, for each expedition arrived in the Caribbean too late in 
the season for the colonists to co-operate effectively with it. An- 
glo-Dutch and Anglo-Spanish jealousy in the area prevented the 
allies from undertaking a project sufficiently ambitious com- 
pletely to overcome the French in the South Seas. Finally, the 
ministry was so sore beset by the importunities of influential 
merchants demanding convoys, that it was compelled in the face 
of numerous disasters to merchantmen to divert ships from a 
really powerful expedition against the West Indies to convoy 
merchantmen. 

England had not failed entirely in this area, however. Far 
from it. The efforts put forth by colonists, merchants, and min- 
isters increased interest in the Caribbean; and this interest 
brought England more effectively into the struggle for the 
Spanish inheritance, which was not decided until twelve years 
later by the treaty of Utrecht. By this time England had gained 
the Asiento and organized the South Sea Company, which by 
slow degrees led her into a renewal of the struggle with France 
for commerce and empire, which culminated in the peace of Paris. 


Wit1u1aM THomas Morcan 
Unversity or INDIANA 








THE EVOLUTION OF A TERRORIST: 
GEORGES AUGUSTE COUTHON 


HE letters written by Georges Auguste Couthon, as a 

deputy of the Legislative Assembly and the Convention, 

to his constituents in the department of Puy-de-Déme, 
were collected and edited by Francisque Mége in 1872.’ Yet the 
value of this correspondence, written by a prominent revolution- 
ary leader and devoted to a discussion of political developments 
in Paris from 1791 to 1794, has never received adequate recogni- 
tion from students of the French Revolution. Couthon’s letters 
have a threefold significance. They afford material for a bio- 
graphical study of his life; they add to the available sources on 
the history of the Legislative Assembly and the Convention ; and 
they contain a record in which it is possible to trace all the stages 
in the evolution of the terrorist mind. In this last respect their 
value is perhaps unique. For although Couthon was but one of 
more than a hundred provincial lawyers whom ambition and the 
pressure of events lured to Paris and converted into regicides, 
none of his colleagues left a record of this transition more inti- 
mate, more naive, or more revealing. 

Georges Auguste Couthon was born in the parish of Orcet, in 
the ancient province of Auvergne, December 22, 1755.’ His 
father was a notary ; his mother the daughter of a shopkeeper in 
the town of Clermont. His family thus belonged to the lesser 
bourgeoisie ; it has been traced back two or three generations and 
appears to have been entirely undistinguished. Couthon, who 
followed his father’s profession, first emerged from obscurity in 
1787, when the provincial assembly of Auvergne, which met by 
the king’s orders (November 8),* appointed him one of a com- 
mittee of three for legal consultation.* When the Estates General 
was summoned in 1789, he offered himself as a candidate of the 

1 Francisque Mége, Correspondance de G. A. Couthon (Paris, 1872). 

* Tbid., Introduction, p. 2. 

* Pierre Renouvin, Les Assemblées provinciales de 1787 (Paris, 1921), p. 161. 

‘Francisque Mége, L’ Assemblée provinciale d’Auvergne (Paris, 1867), p. 97. 
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Third Estate for the preliminary elections in his native parish of 
Orcet, but was disqualified because he was no longer a resident 
there.’ In 1790 he joined a lodge of Freemasons at Clermont,° 
and the same year he aided other liberal thinkers of that city to 
form a popular society which was affiliated with the Jacobin Club 
of Paris.’ In the elections for the Legislative Assembly he was 
chosen as one of the deputies from the newly organized depart- 
ment of Puy-de-Dome.* 

Like many of his colleagues, obscure lawyers from the prov- 
inces, Couthon beheld Paris for the first time when he came to 
take his seat as a representative of the nation in 1791. His name 
and fame were entirely unknown in the capital ; his acquaintances 
there scarcely numbered half a dozen; and his resources, beyond 
the legislator’s recompense of eighteen livres a day,’ were of the 
most limited nature.’® To an ambitious man, however, these were 
not likely to prove serious obstacles. His simplicity of living he 
could pass off as republican austerity; his lack of friends was 
compensated by a corresponding lack of enemies; and his ob- 
scurity afforded a form of invulnerability in a day when a repu- 
tation was a perilous honor. 

A portrait of Couthon, painted at this time, affords a good idea 
of his appearance. The face is that of a thoughtful, scholarly 
man, intelligent and self-possessed, but lacking in any sugges- 


* Couthon considered his rejection unjust, but he was one of a number disquali- 
fied for the same reason and there is no evidence of discrimination. See Procés- 
Verbal des assemblées des trois ordres du ressort de la Sénéchaussée d’ Auvergne, 
published in Correspondance de Malouet avec les officiers municipauz de la ville 
de Riom (Riom, 1893), Introd., p. 16, 

* Mége, Correspondance de G. A. Couthon, Introd., p. 9. 

7 Mége, Le Conventionnel Bancal des Issarts (Paris, 1887), p. 18. 

* Archives parlementaires, XXXIV, 42. The twelve deputies from Puy-de- 
Déme in the order of their election were: Etienne Christophe Maignet, Pierre 
Gilbergues, Antoine Thévenin, Léonard Gaubert, Claude-Etienne Tealier, Mar- 
cellin Moulin, Pierre Amable Soubrany, Georges Couthon, Mathieu Col, Frangois 
Cuel, Charles-Gilbert Romme, Antoine Rabusson-Lamothe. 

* Ibid., XXXIV, 198. 

* That Couthon’s economic circumstances were not opulent would appear from 
the fact that his friends secured him his pay by special enactment while he visited 
Saint Armand (Arch. Parl., XLVI, 684); from the list of his possessions seized 
after his execution (Annales révolutionnaires, XV, 513); and from the destitu- 
tion of his widow (Mége, Correspondance, p. 18). 
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tion of force or originality. In the opinion of Aulard,”’ he has 
the expression of one determined to appear complete master of 
himself, and this trait of affected stoicism is revealed again in his 
letters.’* But if self-discipline became with Couthon something 
of an affectation, his sufferings also imparted to his features an 
air of refinement and nobility.’* This, however, was in 1791. By 
1794, his exertions, the exercise of the Terror, and the progress 
of his disease, had aged his expression greatly. 

When he first came to Paris in 1791 Couthon was still able to 
get about with the aid of a cane.** He took up his residence in the 
Rue St. Honoré—“close enough to the Assembly that I can jour- 
ney there on foot,” he wrote.*® With Rabusson-Lamothe, his fel- 
low-deputy from Clermont, he lost touch immediately after his 
arrival. He felt slighted that in Paris Lamothe appeared delib- 
erately to avoid him, and he made several allusions to the fact in 
his letters.** One result of this strained relationship was to throw 
him into closer friendship with the deputies from the town of 
Riom. Couthon had taken up his quarters in the same house 
as Soubrany, and thus came in contact with Romme, for Romme 
and Soubrany, the two Riomois deputies, were inseparable 
friends and ardent J acobins.** 

Along with them Couthon joined the Jacobin Club of Paris.”* 
There he found plenty of men of good principles, and he spoke 
for the first time on October 7 with a confidence that proved he 


uF, A. Aulard, Les Orateurs de la Législative et de la Convention (Paris, 
1886), II, 428. 

™ Mége, Correspondance, pp. 91, 172. 

® Aulard, op. cit., p. 429. 

* The precise nature of the ailment which finally deprived Couthon of the use 
of his legs remains uncertain. It was diagnosed as chronic pachymeningitis of the 
dorso-lumbar region. See Auguste Cabanés, Le Cabinet secret de V'histoire (troi- 
siéme série; Paris, 1898), p. 265. 

* Correspondance, p. 27. The number was 343. The following year he moved 
to the Cour de Manége, No. 97. 

* Tbid., pp. 27, 31, 33, G1, 115, 135. 

* Mare de Vissac, Romme le Montagnard (Clermont-Ferrand, 1870), p. 203. 
Romme passed in the Legislative Assembly as the most prominent of the Puy-de- 
Déme deputies. 

* Buchez and Roux, Histoire parlementaire de la Révolution francaise (40 
vols.; Paris, 1834-48), XII, 35. 
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already felt at home.’® In November he was elected president for 
the last two weeks of the month,” and by April his popularity 
was such that his arrival was accepted as the signal for a demon- 
stration that interrupted the meeting.** How sweet these tri- 
umphs were to him may be gathered from his letters, despite the 
efforts he makes to mask his elation.” 

In the Legislative Assembly Couthon had already pronounced 
his maiden speech (October 5). The occasion was a dispute over 
the formalities to be observed by that body in receiving the king. 
The deputies appeared to be in a mood to reject much of the cere- 
mony followed by their predecessors, and Couthon seized the mo- 
ment to have himself assisted to the tribune.** Taking his cue 
from the tone of the discussion, he proposed that the Assembly 
should provide for the king a simple chair, in all respects like 
that of the president, and should address him by no other title 
than “king of the French.” The resolutions were passed by a 
large majority.** The gentle manners and crippled condition of 
the unknown deputy did not fail to excite a sympathy which 
Couthon had probably anticipated, and he heard for the first 
time the music of applause from the gallery. 

His decrees, however, were not destined to go into effect. At 
the following session the deputies, in a more sober mood, decided 
to revoke them, and the Legislative followed finally the ceremo- 
nial adopted by the Constituent Assembly. Couthon’s egotism 
and sensitiveness led him to magnify the significance of this re- 
buff. “I expect to be the victim of calumny and disapprobation 
in my commune,” he wrote, “as I have been and shall be here. But 
come what may, nothing can change the temper of my soul, or 
shake my loyalty to true principles.”””*° 

Nevertheless, though he might pose as one wholly wedded to 
consistency, Couthon decided that in practice it would be well to 
modify his principles a little. His chagrin at the fate of his pro- 
posals was intensified by the fear that this first act of his in the 

* F, A. Aulard, La Société des Jacobins (6 vols.; Paris, 1889-97), III, 170. 

* Thid., p. 248. * Tbid., p. 476. * Correspondance, p. 117. 

* Aulard, Les Orateurs de la Législative et de la Convention, II, 482. 

* Session of October 5, Moniteur, October 6, 1791. 

* Correspondance, p. 30. 
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Legislative might expose him to charges of republicanism. He 
decided henceforth to tread more cautiously. If a majority of 
the deputies still favored the constitutional settlement, Couthon 
was not ready to offend the majority.” During the weeks that 
followed, he allowed Chabot,”’ Basire,** and Merlin de Thion- 
ville” to lead the attack on the throne, and contented himself 
with echoing their charges when the volume of applause proved 
that they had the Assembly with them.” 

While laboring consistently to increase his popularity and in- 
fluence in Paris, Couthon did not forget the department which 
had elected him and which might be called upon to elect him 
again. Through his acquaintanceship with Romme he was able 
to press upon the Committee of Public Instruction the claims of 
Clermont for a lycée and an institut.** The former he was suc- 
cessful in obtaining April 11.*? In his announcement of this tri- 
umph to his constituents he was constrained to admit that his 
efforts had been supported rather feebly by the other deputies, 
Lamothe and Gilbergues in particular forsaking him.** 


* Thus, in his letter of December 22, 1791, he writes to his constituents, “Je 
respecte le veto puisqu’il est dans la Constitution.” February 21, 1792, he declared, 
in answer to charges of republicanism, “Mon opinion sur la Constitution est ex- 
primée dans le serment que j’ai fait de la maintenir. Tous ceux qui connaissent la 
valeur du serment d’un galant homme, se contenteront sans doute de cette re- 
ponse” (Ibid., p. 92). 

* Francois Chabot (1756-94) was an ex-Capuchin monk, elected to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly by the department of Loir-et-Cher. He maintained a bitter war 
against the court and was one of the first to demand the dethronement of Louis 
XVI. Later he became involved in the affair of the East Indies Company, and, 
with Danton and Basire, was executed on April 5, 1794. 

** Claude Basire (1761-94) was elected to the Legislative by the department of 
Céte-d’Or, and sat with the extreme Left. Re-elected to the Convention, he also 
was implicated in the affair of the East Indies Company, and perished on April 
5, 1794. 

* Antoine-Christophe Merlin de Thionville (1762-1833) was a member of the 
Legislative and the Convention. He began by attacking the court, survived the 
warfare of the factions, and was reputed to have made a fortune out of the Revo- 
lution. 

* See the Moniteur from October 17 to November 10, 1791, particularly for the 
sessions of October 17, 19, 25, and November 8. 

* Correspondance, pp. 118, 130. 

® Procés-verbaux du Comité d’Instruction publique de l’Assemblée législative 
(Paris, 1889), p. 180. 

* Correspondance, p. 135. 
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In fact Couthon’s relations with the other deputies from Puy- 
de-Dome had continued to go badly. Of his old colleagues, Ban- 
cal des Issarts alone, as he wrote, “had the kindness to call on me, 
and not to expect, like the others, that in order to discuss mat- 
ters, I should do the impossible, that is to say, run after them 
without legs.”** Against Lamothe in particular Couthon nursed 
a grievance, and there is some evidence that it was returned. 
After Lamothe had endeavored on two occasions to read to the 
Assembly a communication from Clermont, Couthon obtained 
the tribune without difficulty, “proving,” so Lamothe wrote, 
“that even in the National Assembly there were secret prefer- 
ences which revealed a party allegiance.”** He went on to sug- 
gest, not without irony, that in future all reports should be sent 
to Couthon, “whose alliance with the dominant party,” Lamothe 
added, “‘renders him more useful.” 

Lamothe wrote in the midst of his disappointment over the fall 
of the Feuillant ministry,** and his charges appear to have little 
foundation. On the occasion referred to, Couthon had obtained 
the ear of the Assembly by exploiting his infirmity,” and the se- 
cret preference which Lamothe says he enjoyed was probably 
nothing more than the advantage of being better known. He had 
been elected one of the secretaries of the Assembly,** and was a 
member of the Committee of Civil and Criminal Legislation®— 
unimportant posts, yet sufficient to familiarize him with the ma- 
chinery of legislative procedure. Nevertheless, Lamothe’s charge 
that Couthon was allied with the dominant party, at a date when 
“dominant party” could mean only the Brissotin Jacobins, calls 
for investigation. The question of Couthon’s relation to the Gi- 
rondist group has been a matter of considerable speculation, 
more than it deserves, considering how unstable and ill-defined 

* Ibid., p. 61. 


*® Antoine Rabusson Lamothe, Lettres sur l’ Assemblée législative (1791-1792), 
edited by Francisque Mége (Paris, 1870), p. 137. 


% T.amothe’s letter is dated March 27, 1792. As a constitutional royalist, he re- 
gretted seeing the Feuillant ministers succeeded by Brissotin Jacobins in the cabi- 
net crisis of March 10-15, a development which Couthon applauded. 

3™ Moniteur, March 27, 1792. 

* Correspondance, p. 36. * Tbid., p. 42. 
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political parties in the Legislative were. It can be answered only 
through a scrutiny of his acts during the session in their relation 
to party policies. 

From its inception the Legislative Assembly had found itself 
divided into three groups: the Right, Center, and Left. The 
members of the Right, or Feuillants, were loosely united in favor 
of the constitutional monarchy, but they lacked a definite policy 
and capable leadership, and were destined to give way before the 
more determined Jacobins. These latter (there were 136 mem- 
bers of the club in the Assembly) formed the nucleus of the Left. 
They were suspicious of the court, desired a continuation of the 
revolution, and were united, at least at the beginning, in a policy 
of destruction. From the early months of 1792 the leadership of 
these Jacobins in the Legislative fell into the hands of the Brisso- 
tins, and this faction of Brissotin Jacobins was later to be known 
as the Gironde. The third group, the Center, was the most power- 
ful in numbers ; but its 340 deputies were swayed left or right by 
the winds of popular opinion, and most of them ended by sup- 
porting the Jacobin dictatorship. 

On his entrance into the Legislative Assembly, Couthon chose 
his seat with the Left, and his first inclination appeared to be to 
identify himself with the extremists of that party, with Bazire 
and Chabot and Merlin de Thionville. He soon decided, however, 
that the indiscretions of these radicals were shocking the ma- 
jority, and he sought safer if less spectacular counsels. During 
November and December his letters echoed the opinions gener- 
ally held by the Left. He recounted the debates of the Assembly 
on the problems then absorbing it—the émigrés, the non-juring 
priests, Avignon and San Domingo;*° but his comments were, 
even for him, peculiarly stereotyped and unoriginal. Couthon 
was hunting with the pack. 

On the question of the war he showed the true politician’s abili- 
ty for imbuing his discourse with the enthusiasms of the moment. 
Thus, on November 19 he wrote an account of the friendly recep- 
tion accorded Pétion by “The Friends of the Revolution” of 
London. “This incident,” he concluded, “reveals to us how near 

“ Ibid., pp. 36-54 passim. 
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realization is the dream of the learned Abbé de Saint Pierre.’ 
Apparently Couthon was outside the counsels of his party, for at 
this very moment the leaders of the Left were seeking a pretext to 
start a European conflict. A week later, Isnard, carried away as 
usual by his own eloquence, electrified the Assembly with a de- 
mand for war—a war if necessary against all monarchs, and 
Couthon suddenly saw the light. “It may be,” he wrote, “that as 
a matter of sound and wise policy, the Revolution has need of a 
war to consolidate it.”** 

From that moment until war was actually declared in April, 
1792, he did not cease to advocate it.*® The fears of Robes- 
pierre and the extreme Jacobins that a state of hostilities might 
strengthen the executive power and undo the revolution could 
not deter him; he was filled with the hope of rising to power 
along with the Brissotin war party. His January letters praised 
the policy of the “well-informed and energetic Brissot,”* and the 
speeches of Isnard, a man whose discourse was “graven in char- 
acters of flame,” and who “expressed with marvelous accuracy 
the common thought.”** In describing the quarrels between the 
Feuillants and the Left, his sympathies were all with the latter. 
“T am proud,” he wrote, “to subscribe myself a Jacobin.”** He 
would have been equally proud to subscribe himself a Brissotin 
if that party had invited him within its nebulous circle. 

But the Brissotins at this time were scarcely aware of Cou- 
thon’s existence, and certainly never shared any confidences with 
him. He had no knowledge of their contemplated war policy un- 
til he heard Isnard’s speech in the Assembly of November 29; 
and his letters show him equally uninformed regarding the events 
of March 10. Writing on the evening of that day (he had not 
attended the session at the Assembly), he mentions in a casual 
postscript the rumor that four of the king’s ministers had re- 
signed.*? Not until March 13 did he comprehend the triumph of 
the Brissotin party, and learn how Brissot, Guadet, and Isnard 

* [bid., p. 44. 

“ [bid., p. 57. For Isnard’s speech, see the Moniteur, December 1, 1791. 


“ Correspondance, pp. 60, 67, 92, 96, 122. 
* Thid., p. 63. * Tbid., p. 71. * Tbid., p. 91. * Tbid., p. 104. 
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had fallen upon the foreign minister Delessart, compelled his res- 
ignation, and precipitated the fall of the Feuillant ministry. As 
the full significance of the victory dawned upon him, Couthon 
hastened to catch up with events. “Never,” he wrote, “‘was the 
Assembly so splendid, so noble and imposing, as on this occasion. 
Not one of the legislators forgot his dignity, and for the first 
time, perhaps, the two powers were set in their true relation- 
ship.”** 

The prospect of seeing the two powers, the court and the Ja- 
cobins, set in their true relationship revived Couthon’s health, 
which the winter had tried severely. “Now that the ministry is 
changed,” he informed his constituents with a touch of his occa- 
sional naiveté, “we of the Left have become ministerialists.’’*” 
The new appointments to the Brissotin cabinet received his flat- 
tering indorsement; even the mediocre Claviére became “one of 
the foremost men of finance in Europe.”*° Yet as the weeks 
passed, his enthusiasm for a triumph in which he had so little 
part began to wane. Perhaps he was coming to realize how com- 
plete a stranger he still remained to those informal conferences 
which took place in Madame Roland’s salon or Vergniaud’s lodg- 
ing; or perhaps his envy of those now in power silenced him. At 
any rate, his praise of the Brissotins ceased with some abrupt- 
ness, and he turned back to his old practice of playing assiduous 
second fiddle to every orator of the Left who could stir the As- 
sembly. 

The Assembly was easily stirred those days. On April 28 the 
French troops had fled at the sight of the enemy, and the Aus- 
trians began in deliberate fashion to cross the frontiers. For the 
first time Couthon’s letters sounded the unmistakable hysterical 
note of the future terrorist." He seized readily upon the rumors 
of an Austrian conspiracy in the Tuileries, and supported the 
motion to dismiss the King’s Guard, lest it should be used for a 
second Saint Bartholemew’s massacre.” Servan’s scheme to form 
a camp of 20,000 federate soldiers outside Paris had his warm 
indorsement ; and when this minister was dismissed by the king, 

* Ibid., p. 105. March 13, 1792. © Ibid., p. 108. March 20, 1792. 

® Ibid., p. 120. April 17, 1792. * Tbid., p. 161. 

* Session of May 28, Moniteur, May 30, 1792. 
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Couthon moved a vote of consolation to him. He was gaining in 
assurance. On June 21, the day after the mob invaded the Tuile- 
ries, he ventured to address the Assembly on the dangerous topic 
of the king’s right of veto. His habitual caution forbade him to 
criticize it, for that would have been to attack the constitution ; 
he remained content with posing the question whether the veto 
was intended to apply under extraordinary circumstances, such 
as might develop, for instance, in the case of civil war.™ 

There was an element of fatality about Couthon’s attempts at 
boldness. Again, as in the previous October, he had chosen a mo- 
ment of temporary reaction to thrust himself into prominence. 
For many members of the Assembly, as if they considered king- 
baiting their peculiar prerogative, were disgusted and alarmed 
by the popular insurrection of June 20. Hoping to utilize this 
revulsion of feeling, Lafayette rushed to Paris on June 28, ready, 
if the opportunity offered, to rally the constitutionalists and lead 
the National Guard against the Jacobin Society. The good pa- 
triots at the club felt themselves in danger. Brissot and Robes- 
pierre, united for once, denounced the “French Cromwell” ; and 
Couthon echoed their alarms.** He, at least, was thoroughly 
frightened. “I am so exhausted by the length of the sessions,” he 
wrote, “and so deeply moved by the infamy of certain men, that 
I can scarcely force myself to trace these few words to you.”** 
But the danger of a coup d’état, real enough for the moment, 
soon passed. Lafayette, betrayed by the court,” returned in dis- 
gust to his army, and Couthon was able to rejoice a few days later 
that “the three patriot ministers,” Servan, Claviére, and Roland, 
had been recalled to office.** His spirits rapidly revived, but his 
health had received a shock. “I have decided I must visit the 
baths of Saint Armand,” he wrote July 14. “They say that en- 
emy forces are within a short distance of the place, but my condi- 

5 Session of June 13, ibid., June 15, 1792. 

% Session of June 21, ibid., June 22, 1792. 

% Journal des débats des Amis de la Constitution, No. 222. 

* Correspondance, pp. 164-65. 


* The queen, who distrusted Lafayette, warned the Paris authorities of his 
plan to rally the National Guard. 


* Correspondance, p. 176. 
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tion is so discouraging I can take no thought of danger. And 
that is my nature anyway.”® 

Couthon’s five weeks in the department of the North rested him 
greatly, and gave him also an opportunity to become acquainted 
with Dumouriez, whose headquarters were then at Maulde. The 
general had just been taken back into favor with the Brissotins, 
and appointed to succeed “that cannibal Lafayette.” He was 
occupied in organizing the troops which, a few weeks later, were 
to repulse the Prussians at Valmy; and his energy and enthu- 
siasm, and no doubt his promotion, impelled Couthon to seek his 
friendship.” In letters to his constituents and to the Assembly” 
he praised the new commander-in-chief. “I have been preju- 
diced, like all the patriots, against Dumouriez,” he confessed, 
“but his conduct since he has been with the army has reconciled 
me to him, and I believe him to be a man essential to us.’ As 
often elsewhere in his correspondence, Couthon wrote the simple 
truth. At the moment Dumouriez appeared indispensable. That 
was the consideration, as Barbaroux has confessed,” which led 
Servan and Roland to overlook the general’s intrigues and take 
him into favor, thus cementing an alliance which Dumouriez’ 
desertion was to render so fatal to the Girondists. 

It is possible that Couthon’s friendship with Dumouriez™ 
might have led him to throw in his fortunes with the Gironde but 
for deciding events in Paris. On his return he found the Assem- 
bly almost powerless, for the Revolutionary Commune of the 
Tenth of August was dictating to France, and the king was a 
prisoner in the Temple. Like a wise man, Couthon refrained 
from committing himself unambiguously on these new develop- 
ments, but the little he did write suggests that he reacted to them 

® Ibid., p. 172. 

” La Vie et les mémoires du Général Dumouriez (4 vols.; Paris, 1822), II, 370. 

* Couthon’s letter to the president of the Assembly, dated Valenciennes, Au- 
gust 19, 1792, is printed in full by Louis Mortimer-Ternaux, Histoire de la Ter- 
reur (2d ed.; Paris, 1868), III, Appendix, pp. 445-47. A digest of the letter is 
given in the Moniteur, August 24, 1792. 

@ Letter of August 30, 1792, Correspondance, p. 185. 


® Mémoires inédits de Pétion et mémoires de Buzot et de Barbarour (edited 
by C. A. Dauban; Paris, 1866), p. 370. 


“ They corresponded after Couthon’s return. Correspondance, p. 199. 
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as a Girondist rather than a Montagnard. He deplored the un- 
ruly spirit of the Commune and commended the efforts of “the 
brave and virtuous Pétion” to curb it. “I hope,” he complained 
September 1, “that this distressing confusion will soon end, and 
that the Municipality of Paris will cease to consider itself the 
Municipality of the whole Empire.” Yet he did not dare to 
challenge the power of the mob. Of the September Massacres he 
wrote, alluding to the popular excuse of a prison conspiracy, 
“The people, who have been so often betrayed, were not long in 
crediting this new villainy. They became furious, and in the last 
excesses of their vengeance. ... . Permit me, my dear fellow- 
citizens, to pause here, and refer you to the journals for what 
followed.” 

The inertia which characterized the Legislative Assembly dur- 
ing the last weeks of its existence was shared by Couthon, for he 
was the victim of a painful irresolution. Unless his department 
failed to re-elect him, he saw the day approaching when he would 
have to choose definitely between the Gironde and the Mountain, 
and he was beset with doubts. Then the returns began to come in 
from the elections. Couthon found himself re-elected along with 
his friends Romme and Soubrany ; and the department of Puy- 
de-Doéme also chose Bancal des Issarts. But it was in Paris that 
the voice of the people made itself heard most unmistakably. 
Danton, Robespierre, Marat, Collot d’Herbois and Billaud Va- 
renne—all extreme Jacobins—were swept into power. “Le parti 
Brissot” had been denounced and repudiated by the Parisian 
electorate. It was an omen. 


With the opening of the National Convention the division be- 
tween the Brissotins and the more extreme Jacobins rapidly de- 
clared itself. The followers of Brissot and Roland, the Girondists 
as they had come to be called, occupied the benches of the Right, 
and appeared at first to dominate the new assembly. They elected 
Pétion president; and the secretaries were Condorcet, Brissot, 
Rabaut Saint-Etienne, Lasource, Vergniaud, and Camus. On 


* September 8, 1792, ibid., p. 193. 
* September 1, 1792, ibid., p. 188. * September 4, 1792, ibid., p. 189. 
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the election of Condorcet as vice-president, the last office of im- 
portance was filled without a single leader of the Parisian dele- 
gation securing a place.®* At the Jacobin Club these reverses 
excited sour comments from the patriots. On October 10, Collot 
d’Herbois made a vicious attack on Brissot, demanding his ex- 
pulsion from the society ; and the members voted it almost to a 
man.”° 

Still Couthon hesitated to take sides, although his temporizing 
policy condemned him to inactivity. If, as Aulard has suggest- 
ed,” he hoped for a place on the Committee of the Constitution, 
he was wise not to break with the Gironde while that party con- 
trolled the Convention. But whatever hopes he entertained in 
this respect were not destined to prosper. On October 11, the 
personnel of the committee was announced. Six of the nine mem- 
bers were Girondists, but Couthon was not one of them; nor did 
his name appear among the six substitutes chosen. 

The following night he came to the Jacobin Club with his mind 
made up which party he would support. He begged permission 
to speak, and the members listened readily to his words. 


It is useless to deceive ourselves [he began]. Already two factions 
have formed in the National Convention. One is composed of men with 
exaggerated principles, whose unstable measures invite anarchy; the 
other of gentlemen, subtle and intriguing, and above all ambitious. These 
latter wish a republic because popular opinion has demanded it, but they 
wish it aristocratic, they wish to maintain their control, and to have at 
their disposal the offices, the emoluments, and especially the finances of 
the state. 

It is against this faction, which desires liberty only for itself, that we 
must turn all our energies. The first step we must take is to defeat the 
proposed guard of protection for the National Convention. In the begin- 
ning I supported that project myself,” for I believed it would foster a 
spirit of fraternity among the departments, and consecrate the unity of 

*F. A. Aulard, Histoire politique de la Révolution francaise 1789-1804 (Paris, 
1901), p. 268. 

® Aulard, La Société des Jacobins, IV, 376. 

” Aulard, Les Orateurs de la Législative et de la Convention, II, 438. 


™ Couthon had indorsed the project of a federal guard earlier in the summer, 
partly because he was still at that time loyal to Girondist principles, and partly 
because the idea was popular with the Clermont patriots, who saw in it an oppor- 
tunity for some of them to get to Paris. See F. Mége, Le Conventionnel Bancal 
des Issarts, p. 213 ff., and Couthon’s Correspondance, p. 151. 
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the Republic. But the composition of the Committee of the Constitution 
has opened my eyes. I see now that the project is designed merely to 
create a rallying point for their forces.” 

The failure of the Girondists to recognize Couthon’s talents 
and welcome him within their circle had offended his vanity. Per- 
haps in his bourgeois soul he secretly hated those talented depu- 
ties from Marseilles and Bordeaux, who wished “an aristocratic 
republic.” Ces messieurs he called them maliciously, when the 
epithet was gaining a connotation almost as damning as “aristo- 
crat.” “The ignorant Couthon” is Louvet’s retort in his Mém- 
oires."® 

From Madame Roland, Couthon’s disaffection elicited an ex- 
pression of interest which his ambiguous allegiance to the Gi- 
ronde had never secured. “‘Go to see Couthon,” she wrote Bancal 
des Issarts on October 14, “and reason with him. It is incredible 
that a man of such good sense should let himself become preju- 
diced against the best citizens in this strange manner. He is talk- 
ing exactly like one of the faction, and lending the Jacobins the 
weight of his integrity.”"* There is no record to show that Ban- 
cal’s mission produced any result. Couthon had found that the 
Jacobins could appreciate in material fashion “the weight of his 
integrity.” On October 19 they elected him, along with Robes- 
pierre, Danton, and others, to an auxiliary Committee of the 
Constitution of their own,”* and thenceforth his alliance with the 
Mountain was sealed. T'wo weeks later in the Convention, when 
the Jacobins won their first victory over the Gironde (Robes- 
pierre’s defense against the charges of Louvet), Couthon was on 
hand to back up the Incorruptible; and at his side stood a new 
and unknown youth from Aisne, to whom the Moniteur referred 
vaguely as “Saint-Jus.””® It was the first public appearance of 
that historic triumvirate. 

Couthon was thus caught in the quickening current of the Rev- 


7 Journal des débats de la Société des Jacobins, October 14, 1792. 

™ Mémoires de Louvet de Couvrai sur la Révolution francaise (edited by F. A. 
Aulard; Paris, 1889), p. 21. 

™ Lettres de Madame Roland, 1780-1793 (edited by Claude Perroud; 2 vols.; 
Paris, 1900-1902), II, 438. 

% Journal des débats de la Société des Jacobins, October 21, 1792. 

Session of November 5, Moniteur, November 6, 1792. 
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olution, and allied by his own decision with the most determined 
extremists of the Convention. Yet he preserved, none the less 
carefully, a meticulous regard for constitutional methods and 
legal fictions. His lawyer’s training had intensified his eight- 
eenth-century faith in the omnipotence of enlightened legisla- 
tion; and his growing fanaticism cloaked itself decorously in an 
observance of order and a love of form. Perhaps it was a con- 
sciousness of his own aptitude for legal sophistries that made him 
insist upon reducing the most revolutionary edicts to a semblance 
of constitutionality. He held, as a basis for his rationalizing, a 
sort of implicit premise to the effect that Virtue would always 
take care of her own and Justice could never harm the innocent. 
The puerility of this pretense must have been apparent at times 
even to Couthon himself, but he clung to it tenaciously. Even 
the September Massacres he described as an exercise of the “‘sov- 
ereign justice” of the people. He could never have risen to Dan- 
ton’s brutal disregard of fiction, and confessed that “no throne 
was ever shattered without some worthy citizens being wounded 
by the fragments.” 

Couthon’s naive faith in the infallibility of legislation goes far 
to explain the dual aspects of his fanaticism. As a legislator he 
could forge the sword of the law with unhesitating resolution, 
and indicate with pitiless logic the classes on which it was to fall. 
But as an executioner he temporized. It would almost appear at 
times as if he believed that the mere registration of proscriptions 
and penalties could effect the triumph of Virtue, and that he wil- 
fully closed his eyes to the operation of the edicts. Such an arti- 
ficial distinction would be the natural refuge of a mind seeking to 
avoid a consciousness of responsibility. 

The gentle side of Couthon’s nature was dominant at the end 
of November, 1792, when he accompanied some of his fellow- 
deputies on a mission to the Loir-et-Cher. That department was 
threatened with an insurrection as a result of the profiteering in 
grain, and hordes of destitute laborers had gathered at several 
points.”* They were little disposed toward violence, however, and 


™ Journal des débats et décrets de la Convention nationale, session of October 
29, 1792. 
™ Moniteur, Nevember 27, 1792. 
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the presence of the deputies easily pacified them. Couthon took 
credit for the absence of bloodshed when reporting the success of 
the mission to the members of the Convention. “Merely by get- 
ting in touch with the people,” he said, “and promising to interest 
you in their condition, we were able to dissipate their fears and 
re-establish tranquillity.” If, as seems probable, he had ap- 
pealed to the mobs in his most effective réle, that of the gentle 
cripple, it is not surprising if even angry peasants respected his 
infirmity. “Everywhere,” he wrote, “ . .. . we had the pleas- 
ure of receiving evidences of kindliness and respect. So true is it, 
my dear fellow-citizens, that the people, of themselves, are always 
just, reasonable and good.”’*° 

From this philosophic faith in the general amiability of man- 
kind, he passed by a sudden transition into his other réle of the 
pitiless legislator. The moment had arrived when Louis X VI was 
to be called to trial. “It is necessary,” he wrote on the day of his 
return, “that before we commence the year 1793 this matter 
should be disposed of, and we should no longer have to pronounce 
the word king.” The Montagnards had discovered a question 
upon which they felt they could fight the Girondists with some 
prospect of victory. Their tactics were simple: they proposed to 
demand the king’s death with such brutal and insistent energy 
that, rather than see the Convention dominated by a minority, 
the Girondists would have to oppose them, thus inviting the 
charge of royalism. “The tyrant has his supporters, there can 
be no doubt of that,” Couthon wrote confidently, “but once let 
the law strike and we shall see this party follow its leader in his 
fall.’’*? 

The Montagnards were determined that the king must die. “I 
propose,” one speaker urged the Jacobins (December 3), “that 
tomorrow all the deputies of the Mountain demand with one voice 
the death of Louis X VI.”** They wished to deny him even the 
formality of a trial, to deny him everything except twenty-four 
hours in which to prepare for execution. Robespierre carried the 

” Ibid., December 13, 1792. 

* Letter of December 13, 1792, Correspondance, p, 210. 


1 bid. * December 15, 1792, ibid., p. 211. 
® Aulard, La Société des Jacobins, IV, 549. 
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verdict of the club to the Convention ; the Right howled him down 
again and again, but he finished his speech. Louis was guilty of 
fostering an insurrection against the people: he must die. “I de- 
mand,” Robespierre concluded, “that, in accordance with princi- 
ple, he shall be condemned to death on the spot.”** But the Gi- 
rondists fought for a trial, and the Mountain yielded. Their 
tactics were succeeding admirably. 

Through December into January the conflict of parties raged, 
descending at times into physical encounters. Couthon was be- 
coming as fanatical as his leaders, but he never forgot decorum 
and precedent. The legal subtleties of the case fascinated him, 
and he was disturbed by the force and dignity of Louis’ defense. 
“Some people, who believed him a fool, have been much amazed 
at the ingenuity of his responses,” he admitted in his letters.*° He 
bent his energies to the task of refuting those who denied the 
right of the Convention to impeach the king. On December 26, 
when the Convention was pondering its own powers in this mat- 
ter, Couthon sought the tribune. The speech which he had pre- 
pared was one of the best he ever delivered, and affords a good 
example of the thoroughness with which he could rationalize his 
fanaticism. 

He began by pointing out how unjust it would be if, in an or- 
ganized society, any individual could enjoy complete immunity 
from the just penalties of his misdeeds. Louis was accused of a 
great crime, and he should in justice be made to answer for it. 
Only one body had the power to judge him, and that body was the 
National Convention. It alone represented the nation, and it had 
been elected for the purpose of deciding the fate of the king; for 
the Legislative Assembly, after August 10, had confessed its im- 
potence and demanded the election of a Convention with powers 
adequate to the situation.*® The deputies had all heard the evi- 
dence of Louis’ crimes, and they had heard his defense. Nothing 

™ Session of December 3, Moniteur, December 6, 1792. 

* December 13, 1792, Correspondance, p. 210. 

® This argument may perhaps be granted as true by implication; but the Con- 
vention was far from knowing its own powers and purposes, and the Legislative 


Assembly had nowhere explicitly declared that the king was to be brought to 
trial. 
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remained save to pronounce judgment. Couthon proposed that 
all other business should be suspended until the affair had been 
settled and Louis had been sentenced.*’ 

Hemmed in by the pressure of the Parisian populace, the Gi- 
rondists sought to break the undue influence of the capital by 
referring the fate of Louis to a national plebiscite. ““We must be 
free,” one of them pleaded December 27, “‘to say to posterity that 
it was the whole of France and not the people of Paris who judged 
Louis XVI.”** But the Mountain gathered itself more compactly 
than ever to face this federalist maneuver. “Everything resolves 
itself into this question of interjecting an appeal to the people,” 
Robespierre warned the Jacobins on January 1.*° Saint-Just 
had already defied the Convention. “You talk of appealing to 
the people. .... Let us dare to tell the truth—the truth that 
burns in our hearts like a lamp in a tomb! This talk of faction is 
all designed to make you defer judgment because the monarchy 
is still alive among you.” 

Couthon’s efforts on behalf of his party at this juncture took 
the form of a pamphlet. He was concerned to prove that the dep- 
uties of the Mountain, in opposing a referendum, were proving 
true to their mandate and serving the general will. The ortho- 
doxy of his argument turns upon a technicality. 

No one [ he claimed ] has yet said a word on the distinction which must 
be drawn between a Legislative Body, whose power is essentially sub- 
ordinated to the rules and principles of a constitution already drafted 
and accepted; and a National Revolutionary Convention which is com- 
posed of diverse elements drawn from all the authorities existing in the 
state, and which, before all other considerations, must consult and obey 
the supreme law of the people’s safety. 


Every decree which we enact as a Legislative Body will be subject to 
the tacit sanction of the people; but any measure of general security 


** Session of December 26, Moniteur, December 28, 1792. Journal des débats 
et décrets de la Convention nationale, December 26, 1792. Thermométre du jour, 
December 27, 1792, No. 362. The account of Couthon’s speech given in the Moni- 
teur is the most complete, and is the one reprinted in the Archives parlementaires, 
LV, 640-41. 

5 Session of December 27, Moniteur, December 29, 1792. 

® Aulard, La Société des Jacobins, 1V, 638. 

* Session of December 27, Moniteur, December 28, 1792. 
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which we promulgate as a Revolutionary Assembly, whether it be the 
arraignment of Louis, or any other measure, will require no form of rati- 
fication beyond that which the people have already conferred upon us. 
Thus was the doctrine foreshadowed upon which the powers of 
the revolutionary government were to rest. 

Before he reached the end of his pamphlet, Couthon had 
worked himself into a well-simulated mood of righteous indig- 
nation at the irresolution of his fellow-deputies. 

You wish to avoid a decision in regard to Louis [ he charged them] not 
from moral or political scruples, but because you are afraid of the un- 
certain consequences. ... . The day this motion for appealing to the 
people is carried, I shall cease to belong to an Assembly which, by such 
a confession of its incapacity, will have become in my eyes nothing less 
than a scourge to my country.** 

On January 15 the vote was taken in the Convention on the 
question of the king’s guilt. No one dared attempt to exculpate 
him; the deputies voted unanimously that Louis was guilty of 
conspiring against the state. The proposal to submit his sen- 
tence, when it should have been voted, to the ratification of the 
people, followed immediately. It was rejected by 424 voices to 
283. Nothing remained except for the members to indicate the 
punishment which Louis must suffer. “Where an issue is clear 
I have no love for lengthy speeches,” declared Robespierre when 
his name was called, and proceeded to waste ten minutes coming 
to the inevitable word.*? Couthon was briefer, but he did not for- 
get his legal fictions. “The National Convention has declared 
Louis guilty of conspiring against the public liberty. . . . . As 
one of his judges I open the book of law ; I find inscribed there the 
penalty of death. My duty is to apply that penalty. I fulfil it: 
I vote for death.””* 

Outvoted, the Girondists made a final attempt to secure a re- 
prieve, but the Montagnards were adamant in their hour of vic- 
tory. 


* Couthon’s pamphlet, now somewhat rare, was entitled Opinion de Georges 
Couthon, député du Département de Puy-de-Déme, sur le jugement de Louis 
Capet. Imprimé par ordre de la Convention nationale (Paris, 1793). A second 
edition, expanded from fourteen to twenty-six pages, was issued by the Jacobin 
Society. 

* Moniteur, January 20, 1793, p. 99. * Tbid., p. 100. 
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The decree is carried [declared Couthon]. It must be executed like a 
criminal judgment within twenty-four hours, or there will no longer be 
any dignity in the National Convention, or stability in its decrees. For 
otherwise it would be possible that, by incidental discussions cleverly in- 
troduced into the Assembly, an obstinate minority might succeed in nulli- 
fying all decisions.” 

Thus, piece by piece, the doctrines of the Terror were formulated 
under the exigencies of the moment. 

Louis was guillotined on January 21. Victory being thus 
achieved, Couthon relapsed into the réle of the gentle invalid, 
full of sympathies and afflictions. He found a theme suitable to 
his mood in the obsequies of the murdered deputy Le Peletier.*° 
“A deep grief was painted on all faces,” he wrote, describing Le 
Peletier’s funeral. “His brother pronounced a discourse which 
we greeted with tears... .. Yesterday the little daughter of 
Peletier, eight years old, was presented to the Convention, and 
was immediately adopted by the nation.”** But concerning the 
funeral of Louis Capet, buried in quicklime in the cemetery of 
the Madeleine, Couthon offered no details. Perhaps he preferred 
not to think about it. 

Unfortunately, for the period of Couthon’s greatest political 
activity, from the death of the king to the Ninth of Thermidor, 
his letters are less numerous and far less interesting. The party 
struggles in Paris absorbed him, particularly after his election 
to the Committee of Public Safety in July, 1793, and left him 
little leisure for correspondence. His réle as a member of the 
great committee must await a more profound study than this, 
which attempts only to trace the growth of his ideas during those 
strenuous months which changed the amiable country lawyer into 
the proconsul of Terror. Couthon did not tread this road alone, 
and the record he has left of his experiences is the more valuable 
because he shared those experiences with so many less articulate 


contemporaries. Grorrrey Bruun 


New York UnIversity 


* Tbid., January 22, 1793, p. 111. 

* Touis-Michel Le Peletier de Saint-Fargeau (1760-93) was a member of the 
Constituent Assembly and of the Convention. He voted for the death of the 
king, and was assassinated by a royalist shortly after leaving the Convention. 

* January 26, 1792, Correspondance, p. 215. 








THE ABBE DE SAINT-PIERRE AND DUBOIS 


LTHOUGH the Abbé de Saint-Pierre and the Cardinal 
Dubois were both attached to the Duke of Orléans’ 
household, it can scarcely be said that they were on inti- 

mate terms. Living, as they did, in such close proximity, they 
found it necessary to communicate with each other. Their tem- 
peraments, however, were very different. In fact, if one may 
trust Voltaire’s anecdote,’ the practical prime minister was in- 
clined to speak of the reputedly visionary schemes of Saint- 
Pierre as “les réves d’un homme de bien.” And the theorist Saint- 
Pierre seems to have regarded the practical methods of the prime 
minister with a certain scholarly contempt if not with a feeling 
of personal jealousy. In a passage from the Annales politiques,” 
the abbé says: 

J’ai vécu trente ans dans la méme maison avec le Cardinal Dubois et 
méme en quelque société. J’ai vu combien il souffrait, combien il avait a 
souffrir de ses inquiétudes, de ses jalousies, des dégofits qu’on lui donnait 
et les obstacles qu'il rencontrait 4 son élévation. Ainsi il ne m’est jamais 
arrivé de lui porter envie dans ses richesses et dans son crédit. J’ai tou- 
jours été beaucoup plus heureux que lui dans ma place de simple parti- 
culier d’une fortune médiocre. Un homme de bien ne fait pas d’une grande 
place qu’autant qu’il peut y arriver par des voies innocentes et qu’autant 
qu’il peut y réussir mieux qu’un autre a procurer de grands avantages 4 
sa patrie. 

Each had a dislike for the qualities of the other, and yet each 
needed the other’s assistance. Dubois, when negotiating the 
Quadruple Alliance in England, found the good abbé’s services 
in Paris invaluable. The ambassador distrusted less the machina- 
tions of the English diplomats than the schemings of his enemies 
in the Duke of Orléans’ court. He felt most keenly* the need of a 
reliable correspondent in Paris who could keep him informed. 
Whatever Saint-Pierre’s personal defects were, Dubois was per- 

* Voltaire, @uvres (Moland ed.; Paris, 1877-82), XXIII, 128. 


*J. Drouhet, L’Abbé de Saint-Pierre, Vvhomme et l'euvre (Paris, 1912), pp. 
35-36. 


* Drouhet, p. 61. 
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suaded that he could trust the accuracy of his reports. Hence we 
are by no means surprised to find the minister urging the author 
of the Paix perpétuelle to write him continually. One of these 
letters has found its way into Aubertin’s work :* 

Je m’apercois terriblement, mon cher abbé, que vous m’avez aban- 

donné, car je n’apprends plus rien de France. Tout autre que vous aurait 
droit d’exiger de moi des remerciements fréquents ; mais un philosophe et 
un citoyen doivent agir sans aucun intérét personnel, et combien de 
choses vous avez faites sans aucun retour de la part de ceux pour qui elles 
ont été faites! Continuez donc 4 me mander ce qui se passe, avec vos ré- 
flexions et celle du public, sans souhaiter que je vous réponde. Parlez- 
moi comme on parle a Dieu; je ne vous promets pas une récompense éter- 
nelle, mais une reconnaissance qui ne finira point, et, si j’échoue dans ma 
négociation, j’ai dessein de rétablir mon honneur en faisant accepter l’ar- 
bitrage universel. 
Just how punctiliously Saint-Pierre carried out Dubois’ injunc- 
tions may never be known, for the minister, who conserved most 
carefully the papers relative to his mission in England, appar- 
ently did not deem it proper to consign his private correspond- 
ence to the archives of the state.° 

Though more altruistic in his intentions than Dubois, Saint- 
Pierre had considerable hopes of utilizing the prime minister’s 
position to advance his “projets.” The abbé who has, perhaps 
unjustly, gone down into history as the greatest impractical 
idealist in a century of idealists, never failed to seize every oppor- 
tunity to put his theories to a practical test. He was much inter- 
ested in the negotiations between France, England, Austria, and 
Holland. The Quadruple Alliance seemed to him a very positive 
step in the direction of perpetual peace. At any rate, since both 
in England and in France it was proposed by the ministers as a 
movement toward peace and supported by popular opinion for 
the same reason, the optimistic abbé was not one to present ob- 
jections to a move which promised so much good to mankind. To 
be sure, the Alliance was only a step in the right direction ; it had, 
as every treaty has had, defects. But it possessed advantages in 
that it furnished a basis for further discussion. If it could be 

*C. Aubertin, L’esprit public au XVIITé siécle (Paris, 1889), p. 114. 

* Drouhet, p. 63. 
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broadened in its scope, if the signatories could be increased, and 
if a note of finality could be given to the treaty, perhaps the 
dream of perpetual peace would not be so unrealizable as Saint- 
Pierre’s contemporaries had mockingly assured him. The abbé 
took courage ; and, seeing a chance of bringing his dream to re- 
alization provided he could interest the leading spirit of the 
Quadruple Alliance in his project, he hurried off the following 
note to Dubois :* 


J’ai vu avec beaucoup de joie, Milord, le succés de la négociation ou 
vous avez eu part pour former entre les princes d’Europe un traité d’al- 
liance qui pit rendre entre eur la paix perpétuelle et inaltérable. Je 
médite depuis longtemps sur cette matiére et j’ai fait depuis peu sur ce 
traité un mémoire que je prends la liberté de vous envoyer, afin que si 
vous y trouvez quelques vues utiles et practicables comme elles l’ont paru 
a plusieurs gens d’esprit de ce pais-ci, vous puissiez, vous, qui étes en 
place, qui étes bon citoyen et sujet fidéle les faire valoir et les faire adop- 
ter par ceux qui gouvernent et rendre ainsi un service important 4 |’ Eu- 
rope en général, 4 votre patrie et au Roi votre maitre en particulier. 

Je suis milord avec respect votre trés humble et trés obéissant servi- 
teur. L’Assé pe Satnt-PierRe 


A Paris av Parats Roya 
14 Avril, 1719 


Dubois’ reception of this solicitation can only be conjectured. 
He had evidently encouraged Saint-Pierre to forward his memo- 
randum, for on April 7 (sic), 1719, it was sent with the accom- 
panying note :’ 

Voila le mémoire dont j’ai eu l’honneur de vous parler. Pour le rendre 
meilleur j’ai profité des avis de mes amis et plusieurs personnes habiles 
m’ont assuré que mes vues leur paraissaient solides, trés avantageuses 
aux alliés et par conséquent trés proposables. 

Aprés que vous l’aurez lu vous me marquerez, s'il vous plait, une au- 
dience d’un quart d’heure. Je vous dirai sur cela quelques particularités 
qui vous feront plaisir et je communiquerai une vue qui m’est venue pour 
travailler 4 connaitre les difficultés qui pourront se présenter. 

Vous savez qu’outre l’intérét que je prends comme bon citoyen au suc- 
cés, a la durée, et 4 la réputation du traité de la grande alliance, j’y ai 
encore un intérét personnel comme auteur en ce qu’il quadre parfaitement 
quant au fonds au grand projet de Henri IV que j’ai taché de ressusciter. 

* Archives du ministére des affaires étrangéres, Correspondance politique An- 


gleterre, 323, f. 219. 
* Tbid., f. 220. 
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Ne soyez donc point, s’il vous plait, étonné de me voir apologiste zélé 
de votre excellent ouvrage et soliciteur ardent pour le porter 4 sa perfec- 
tion. J’ose méme dire que je crois voir plus clair qu’un autre dans cette 
matiére a4 force de la tourner et de la retourner depuis douze ans que je 
la médite. 

Ce vendredi 7 avril, 1719 

Thus the Réflexions sur la Grande Alliance were sent to Du- 
bois and by him were consigned to the archives of foreign affairs, 
where they have remained apparently unnoticed ever since. It is 
unfortunate for Saint-Pierre’s memory that such has been the 
case, for it is in the Réflexions that he has perhaps presented his 
clearest and most concise exposition of his scheme for perpetual 
peace. Upon this one subject he had never been able to exercise 
restraint. His first treatise on the subject occupied a volume,’ a 
revised edition required three volumes,’ and, when he at length 
perceived that he would gain more attention from the public by 
a more concise treatment, his Abrégé* filled one complete volume. 
In the Réflexions, however, the abbé was forced by the circum- 
stances to restrict himself. A minister as busily engaged as Du- 
bois would not find time to peruse a volume, although he might 
feel inclined to read a manuscript of twenty pages. Thus, for 
once, conciseness was achieved by the author of the Paix per- 
pétuelle. 

The form of Saint-Pierre’s Réflexions is, in general, that of 
the Projet. He divided the work into two parts. In the first part 
he discussed the advantages to be gained by perfecting the Alli- 
ance. But instead of the twenty-five advantages which were dis- 
cussed at length in the Projet, only seven are briefly mentioned 
in the Réflexions; and each is summarized, numbered, and fol- 
lowed by a brief discussion. In the second part, he proposed six 
objections to the Alliance with his replies. In reality, what he ac- 


°C. de Saint-Pierre, Mémoires pour rendre la paix perpétuelle en Europe (Co- 
logne, 1712). 

°C. de Saint-Pierre, Projet pour rendre la paix perpétuelle en Europe 
(S.l.n.d.), 2 vols., in-8. (B. N. Res. *E 534-35.) These two volumes were com- 
pleted by Vol. III, entitled Projet de traité pour rendre la paix perpétuelle entre 
les souverains chrétiens (Utrecht, 1717). 

” C. de Saint-Pierre, Abrégé du projet de paix perpétuellement inventé par 
le roi Henri le Grand approprié a l'état présent des affaires générales de Europe 
(Amsterdam, 1729). 
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complished in this section of his Mémoire was to suggest certain 
modifications, along with extensions of the treaty. Here his as- 
tuteness showed itself. The Quadruple Alliance could preserve 
peace among the European nations only if all, or at least the 
most powerful ones, subscribed to it. The northern powers, even 
Russia, should therefore be invited to join. Again, the nations 
should enact certain simple rules of procedure. These regula- 
tions had already been proposed in the Projet, and discussed at 
length. In the Réflexions only the suggestion that such rules are 
necessary is discreetly made, and the determination of their na- 
ture is left with the signatories. Another suggestion is that a 
Congress of the powers in the immediate future is essential for 
the elimination of inevitable difficulties in the execution of the 
treaty. In two respects, Saint-Pierre’s treatise sounds strikingly 
modern: in the exposition of the economic advantages of disarm- 
ing and in the insistence upon the benefits to be derived from ar- 
bitration and mediation. 

It is interesting throughout the Réflexions to note the prac- 
tical working of the supposedly theoretical abbé’s mind. Too 
much has already been said of his utopian plans. Only Siégler- 
Pascal" and Drouhet’* have called attention to the positivistic | 
possibilities of his schemes. Certainly, in the Réflexions, the abbé 
can hardly be taxed with day-dreaming. Starting with a very 
real document, the Treaty of Utrecht, he analyzed very carefully 
the international situation of 1719. Austria and Spain had cer- 
tain ambitions to realize in Italy, Russia coveted territory in 
Sweden, and France and England seemed not averse to enlarging 
their territories at the expense of Spain. Moreover, new align- 
ments of nations were taking place: Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden; England, France, and Holland. Since both the policy 
of aggrandizement and that of forming partial alliances only 
offered just so many possibilities for war, he insisted upon non- 
aggrandizement, and one alliance to include all. In the alliance, 
however, each had his own interests to protect; and they were, 
alas, very different. Hence his insistence upon a congress of 

"4S, Siégler-Pascal, Un contemporain égaré au XVIITé siécle (Paris, 1899). 


“J. Drouhet, “L’esprit pratique de Abbé de Saint-Pierre,” Revue du dix- 
huitiéme siécle, 1914, pp. 161-74. 
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powers for the purpose of conciliating the various interests. And 
foreseeing that in a congress there would surely be some recalci- 
trant nation which might destroy all the advantages of the Alli- 
ance, he proposed as a remedy for the evil the rather questionable 
coercion of powers for peace. Even in his moral observations the 
abbé is very keen. Does he not realize, like other eighteenth-cen- 
tury contemporaries, that the doctrine of personal interest is as 
powerful in commerce of nations as in that of individuals? 
“L’intérét cache aux hommes la vérité et les rend nécessairement 
injustes et remplis de prétentions déraisonnables, source inépui- 
sable de différends entre eux.” 

Moreover, the proposals of Saint-Pierre, which, as a true Car- 
tesian, he had evolved and explained in a very logical way, were 
neither out of keeping with Dubois’ policies nor out of harmony 
with the spirit of his time. Like Dubois and the French public 
of 1719, Saint-Pierre desired to secure a lasting peace. Like Du- 
bois, he sought a way to guarantee the terms of the Treaty of 
Utrecht. Like Dubois, he saw the need of economic reorganiza- 
tion in France. He even subscribed to Dubois’ policy of war for 
the maintaining of peace, when the latter had war declared 
against Spain. Even his proposal of an early congress was al- 
ready included in the treaty negotiated by the French plenipo- 
tentiary. According to Article 8, the ministers should agree “du 
lieu du Congrés dont elles demeureraient d’accord, et cela le plus 
tot que faire se pourra, des autres détails de la paix particuliére.” 
Both in the end to be attained and in the means of achieving it, 
the two men agreed. Only in the extent of the task did they dis- 
agree. Dubois hoped to secure by the Alliance a peace of long 
duration ; Saint-Pierre hoped to gain thereby a perpetual peace. 

It would be interesting to know how Dubois received the Ré- 
flexions and whether he granted the “quart d’heure” to its author 
for a further exposition of his views. It would appear from sub- 
sequent events that the results which the abbé hoped to gain were 
not overly encouraging. When, in 1719, France and England 
coerced Spain, a new war began. When, in September, 1721, 
France offered its mediation between Russia and Sweden, its 
services were hardly successful. The Quadruple Alliance could 
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never attain the proportions of a European Alliance. The gen- 
eral rules of procedure between the nations were never promul- 
gated, nor even discussed. Even the Congress of Cambrai which 
was scheduled for October 15, 1720,'* dragged on without result 
until 1723, when the death of Dubois and of the Duke of Orléans 
put an end to whatever waning hopes Saint-Pierre may have still 
retained of seeing the Grande Alliance ripen into a European 


federation. 
Tra O. Wave 


Princeton UnIversity 


REFLEXIONS SUR LA GRANDE ALLIANCE 


PREFACE 


J’appelle grande alliance le traité qui s’est d’abord négocié et conclu 
entre l’Empereur, la France, l’Angleterre, et la Hollande, c’est celui que 
l’on a nommé jusqu’ici le Traité de la Quadruple Alliance, mais je l’ap- 
pelle ici grande Alliance, parce que les autres potentats y sont invités 
d’y entrer, parce que cette alliance est déja faite entre plus de quatre et 
parce que plusieurs Princes commencent 4 désirer d’y entrer. 

I] parait par la lecture du traité que son but est de rendre la paix 
aussi solide qu’il est possible entre les nations chrétiennes, il n’y a point 
de plus grand objet dans la politique, il n’y en a point de si avantageux 
tant pour ceux qui gouvernent que pour ceux qui sont gouvernés. 

Cependant je vois d’un cété que faute de réflexions plusieurs ne voyent 
pas tous les avantages qu'il produira, s'il est longtemps exécuté et que 
d’autres faute d’attention et de méditation ne voyent pas comment on 
peut rémédier 4 divers inconvénients qui semblent nous présager qu’il ne 
sera pas plus longtemps exécuté que les autres Traités et que ]’Europe 
retombera bient6t dans ces mémes guerres que l’on veut éviter. 

C’est sur ce sujet que j’ai fait quelques Réflexions les unes pour mon- 
trer les grands avantages que produira le traité s’il est longtemps exé- 
cuté et ces considérations composent la premiére partie, les autres pour 
montrer qu’il est possible, qu’il est méme facile d’assurer la longue durée 
de cette exécution; j’ai mis toutes ces vues dans la seconde partie en ré- 
pondant aux inconvénients que l’on m’a proposés et si l’on veut, aux ob- 
jections que l’on m’a faites contre la possibilité de cette longue durée. 


* E. Bourgeois, Le secret du régent et la politique de ’ Abbé Dubois (Paris, 
s.d.) ; and Le secret de Dubois (Paris, s.d.), p. 343. 
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PREMIERE PARTIE 


AVANTAGES QUE PRODUIRA LE TRAITE 


Comme ce Traité n’est fait proprement que pour faire exécuter long- 
temps et avec exactitude les derniers traités de paix et de commerce et 
surtout le fameux Traité d’Utrecht on peut dire en général qu’il est d’au- 
tant plus avantageux qu’il va rendre durables tous les avantages que pro- 
cure la paix au lieu que sans ce traité ni la paix ni ces avantages ne pou- 
vaient jamais durer. 

PREMIER AVANTAGE 


Les Provinces frontiéres ne seront plus sujettes aux contributions 
militaires, aux pillages, aux incendies, aux violences et aux meurtres. 

Comme les Provinces frontiéres sont les canaux et les passages du 
commerce qui se fait entre nation et nation, il est naturel de penser qu’a 
bonté égale de terroir, 4A nombre égal d’habitants ces provinces seraient 
toujours les plus riches et les plus abondantes de | état si elles n’avaient 
point a essuyer les malheurs de la guerre, mais les contributions qu’im- 
posent les ennemis, les subsides de l’Etat, et les pillages des soldats ruin- 
ent bientét les meilleurs pays, et comme il arrive que les habitants veulent 
quelquefois par la résistance se sauver de ces pillages et de ces contribu- 
tions excessives, les incendies, les violences et les meurtres mémes suivent 
de prés ces pillages. Or si le Traité de la Grande Alliance conserve la 
paix et devient aussi solide qu'il peut le devenir, ces malheureuses pro- 
vinces ne seront plus livrées 4 ces terribles malheurs et le souverain qui 
par cette désolation souffre une prodigieuse diminution dans son revenu 
ne souffrira plus de semblables pertes. 


SECOND AVANTAGE 


Les subsides seront les deux tiers moins grands dans la paix que dans 
la guerre. 

On sait qu'il faut au moins doubler les Troupes et faire outre cela 
beaucoup de dépenses dans la guerre pour I’artillerie, pour les fortifica- 
tions, pour les marches, pour les siéges, pour la marine, et cependant les 
revenus du souverain diminuent a cause de |’interruption du commerce et 
de la ruine des provinces frontiéres durant la guerre. Cela fait que s’il 
faut quarante millions durant la paix pour ]’entretien des troupes ordi- 
naires, il faut au moins soixante et dix millions de plus pendant la guerre. 
Et supléer a plus de dix millions des sortes de revenus de ]’état qui di- 
minuent par la guerre, ainsi on est forcé d’augmenter les subsides des 
deux tiers. 

Cette augmentation extraordinaire de subsides ne peut se faire sans 
faire beaucoup souffrir le peuple, sans le faire beaucoup crier, et sans 
rendre le gouvernement fort odieux. Or si le traité de la grande alliance 
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subsiste, s’il conserve la paix en Europe, les peuples pour n’avoir plus a 
craindre cette terrible augmentation de subsides, augmenteront volon- 
tiers de moitié les revenus personnels de la maison du Prince. 


TROISIEME AVANTAGE 


Les subsides seront les deux tiers moins grands dans la paix que dans 
la guerre. 

Tout le monde sait que deux nations voisines ne sauraient commercer 
ensemble sans qu’il résulte pour chacune de ces nations un profit trés 
considérable que ce commerce est plus sir, plus libre, plus fréquent, et 
plus étendu. Si la France, par exemple, gagne six vingts millions par an 
avec ses voisins, ses mémes voisins gagnent autant avec elle, les uns plus 
les autres moins, mais ce qui est de certain, c’est que les fréquentes et 
longues interruptions du commerce laissent dans les commergants la 
crainte de la rupture qui les empéche de faire de plus grandes entreprises. 

Or si le Traité de la Grande Alliance qui est si bien commencé se trouve 
enfin porté en deux ou trois ans 4 sa perfection, les commercants voyant 
qu'il devient tous les jours plus solide, doubleront en peu d’années le 
commerce étranger et les subsides fondés sur ce commerce doubleront 
aussi. 

QUATRIEME AVANTAGE 

Les Rentes que doit V’Etat, les pensions, les appointements, et les 
autres charges de l’Etat seront exactement payées. 

C’est une grande désolation pour les créanciers de |’état de voir que 
d’un cété la guerre augmente les subsides et que de l'autre elle est cause 
qu'ils ne sont plus payés. Or, si le traité de la grande Alliance dure tou- 
jours, ces créanciers seront toujours payés exactement, ils n’auront plus 
rien A craindre et les actions sur l’Etat augmenteront de jour en jour. 


CINQUIEME AVANTAGE 


Les guerres civiles ne seront plus a craindre. 

Si le Traité devient aussi solide qu’il peut le devenir, les Alliés auront 
toujours un secours prét a donner au Prince allié qui en aura besoin pour 
calmer des séditions et pour punir sévérement les séditieux. Tel est l’ef- 
fet naturel de la Grande Alliance, cependant comme les plus grands 
malheurs qui puissent arriver 4 une nation ce sont les guerres civiles, le 
plus grand bonheur qu’on puisse lui procurer c’est un moyen sfir de l’en 
préserver pour jamais. 

SIXIEME AVANTAGE 

Beaucoup plus de moyens pour faire des établissements utiles. 

I] n’y a aucun état ot l’on n’ait beaucoup de vues pour faire beaucoup 
d’établissements trés utiles au bonheur des sujets mais on sait qu’a cause 
de la grande multitude d'affaires et de la grande dépense que produit la 
guerre, et qu’A cause des précautions qu'il faut prendre tous les jours 
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contre la guerre ou civile ou étrangére ceux qui gouvernent n’ont ni assez 
de loisir ni assez de moyens pour procurer ces merveilleux établissements. 
Or si le traité de la Grande Alliance acquiert toute sa perfection, ceux qui 
gouvernent auront et loisir et moyens suffisants pour ces salutaires éta- 
blissements. 

SEPTIEME AVANTAGE 


Streté entiére pour la durée des maisons souveraines. 

On ne saurait ouvrir l'histoire sans voir une infinité de maisons sou- 
veraines dans toutes les nations qui ont péri malheureusement ou par les 
invasions des conquérants ou par les conspirations des rebelles heureux. 
Or si le Traité de la Grande Alliance qui est si bien commencé vient a 
s’achever il n’y aura plus en Europe ni conspirations, ni invasions, ni 
guerres civiles, ni guerres étrangéres ainsi les maisons souveraines auront 
acquis une sireté, entiére pour la plus longue durée, sfireté, qui sans une 
pareille alliance est entiérement impossible et au-dessus de toute pru- 
dence humaine. 

REFLEXION 

Je sais bien que pour obtenir ces avantages inestimables, les Alliés 
abandonnent leurs prétentions réciproques les uns contre les autres, cha- 
cun en garantissant les possessions des autres renonce nécessairement et 
conséquemment a4 ses propres prétentions. Mais 1.° l’acquisition de ces 
prétentions demandait une grande dépense et était méme trés incertaine. 
2.° Les voisins en avaient de pareilles contre eux qu’ils eussent pu faire 
valoir dans des temps de minorité, de division, de guerres civiles, ou 
autre temps d’affaiblissement. Or par le grand Traité, s’il subsiste, on 
n’aura plus rien a craindre de ces temps d’affaiblissement. Et aprés tout, 
qu’est-ce pour une Maison qu’un grand Empire? Si cette Maison est 
nécessairement renversée en peu d’années par la grandeur excessive de 
cet Empire. Qu’est-ce que la hauteur d’un Edifice? Si cette hauteur ex- 
cessive ne sert qu’a le faire plutét renverser, et 4 dire la vérité rien ne 
peut étre conservé parmi les hommes 4 moins que ceux qui succédent 
n’ayent et le pouvoir et la volonté de le conserver. Or plus un Empire, un 
Etat est étendu, moins il a de voisins qui soient en pouvoir et en volonté 
de le conserver 4 la maison regnante dans les temps d’affaiblissement. 

Ainsi on peut dire que les Alliés en se cédant mutuellement leurs pré- 
tentions réciproques pour s’en tenir aux Traités et a leurs possessions 
actuelles ne perdent rien ou presque rien, et font un profit immense pour 
eux, pour leurs maisons et pour leurs sujets et que si ce Traité arrive a 
sa perfection, les Princes et les ministres qui l’ont si heureusement en- 
tamé auront rendu a l'Europe en général et a leur patrie en particulier le 
plus grand et le plus important service qu’ils pouvaient jamais lui rendre. 

I] faut donc voir s’il est possible que ce Traité subsiste toujours et 
qu'il mette par conséquent tous les Princes Chrétiens dans l’heureuse 
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nécessité de ne plus armer et d’étre toujours en paix malgré leurs diffé- 
rends. C’est ce que nous allons voir dans la seconde partie en répondant 
aux objections de ceux qui croient que ce traité ne peut jamais acquérir 
plus de solidité que mille autres traités des siécles passés et de cent autres 
traités de nos jours qui ont été négociés et conclus avec beaucoup de 
peines et rompus avec beaucoup de facilité. 


SEcONDE ParTIE 


OBJECTIONS ET REPONSES 


L’exécution du projet de la Grande Alliance est difficile, il s’agit de 
rendre des traités durables entre souverains qui jusqu ici ont pu les rom- 
pre et qui les ont souvent rompus impunément. I] s’agit de conserver la 
paix entre des voisins qui ont souvent et nécessairement des différends, 
il s’agit de l’y conserver, s’il est possible toujours, il s’agit par conséquent 
de faire en sorte que chaque souverain soit toujours conservé dans ses 
possessions actuelles, il s’agit par conséquent de faire renoncer des 
souverains 4 des prétentions opposées aux possessions actuelles de leurs 
voisins, il s’agit de faire en sorte qu’aucun souverain ne puisse prendre 
les armes impunément contre son allié si ce n’est avec le consentement et 
avec le secours des autres Alliés, d’ailleurs plus ce projet a d’étendue, 
plus les conventions en sont difficiles, plus il se trouve d’obstacles a sur- 
monter et de difficultés 4 lever, il ne faut done pas s’étonner si dans une 
affaire d’une aussi grande importance, d’une aussi grande étendue, et qui 
s’est négociée sur un plan tout nouveau il se trouve un si grand nombre 
de difficultés a éclaircir, mais j’espére faire en sorte que tout sera bien 
éclairci et qu’aucun obstacle ne paraitra insurmontable. 


OBJECTION 1 


Ce traité que vous vantez tant n’a pas plus de solidité que cent autres 
traités faits de nos jours qui ont été presque aussit6t rompus que conclus. 
Qui empéchera, par exemple, la France d’attaquer |’Empereur, si la 
France se croit la plus puissante, si elle croit que 1’Empereur ne lui fait 
pas justice? Qui empéchera l’Empereur d’attaquer la France, si l’Em- 
pereur se croit le plus fort et juge que la France ne lui rend pas justice? 
Je sais bien qu’il n’est pas de l’intérét des autres Alliés de voir affaiblir 
une de ces puissances et encore moins de voir agrandir la plus forte aux 
dépens de la plus faible, mais enfin dans ce traité il n’a point été convenu 
que si quelqu’un des Alliés prend les armes sous quelque préterte que ce 
soit contre un membre de l’Alliance sans le consentement par écrit des 
autres Alliés, ces Alliés donneront a l’attaqué un secours suffisant jusqu’a 
ce que les torts des armes soient pleinement réparés par l’attaquant et les 
frais de la guerre payés. Il n’a point été convenu que les alliés seront 
médiateurs et méme arbitres pour régler les différends nés et a naitre 
entre deuz de leurs alliés, il n’a point été convenu que les alliés aux trois 
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quarts des voix conviendront dans la suite plus en détail des articles qui 
regardent la forme de la médiation et de l’arbitrage. 

Or l’espérance que pourra avoir l’attaquant de diviser les alliés tant 
que cet article ne sera point arrété entre eux ne peut-elle pas aider a 
déterminer une puissance a attaquer l'autre. Surtout lors qu’elie pourra 
espérer de conquérir et de n’étre point obligée ni 4 restituer la conquéte ni 
a payer les frais ni 4 réparer les dommages de la guerre. 

Les prétextes pour attaquer ne manquent point. L’expérience fait 
connaitre 4 tout le monde que lorsque des souverains font un traité de 
paix pour les bornes du territoire et pour le commerce de leurs sujets, il 
arrive souvent qu'il reste des articles indécis que certains points décidés 
ne le sont pas si clairement qu’il n’y reste de l’ambigiiité et de l’obscurité 
que dans ces traités on ne peut ni prévoir ni décider tous les cas qui 
arrivent bientét aprés; qu'il arrive tous les jours le long d’une année 
entre voisins beaucoup de cas sur lesquels un souverain demande justice 
a son voisin soit pour lui-méme soit pour quelques-uns de ses sujets et 
qu'il est rare que celui qui doit justice la rende ou du moins qu’il la rende 
toute entiére et que celui qui la recoit croie qu’on la lui a rendue toute 
entiére. L’intérét cache aux hommes la vérité et les rend nécessairement 
injustes et remplis de prétentions déraisonnables, source inépuisable de 
différends entre eux. On use bientét de petites représailles et une rep- 
résaille en attire une autre. Et si un souverain se fache de ce que son 
voisin ne lui rend pas justice et n’a d’autre voie pour l’obtenir que la 
force; si ces alliés et ces voisins ne conviennent pas qu’aucun d’eux ne 
prendra jamais les armes et n’exercera aucune hostilité contre un des 
alliés sous quelque prétexte que ce soit; s’ils ne conviennent pas pour 
terminer leurs différends présents et a venir de la médiation et de l’ar- 
bitrage des autres alliés leurs pareils, ces mécontentements, ces offenses 
réciproques que certains ministres prendront soin d’aigrir toutes ces 
choses jointes 4 des vues ou d’ambition ou de vengeance ne manqueront 
pas de faire bientét rompre le Traité et de rallumer incessamment dans 
l’Europe cette méme guerre que l’on veut prévenir. 


REPONSE 


1. Il est certain que si chaque Allié peut aussi impunément rompre ce 
traité comme il pouvait rompre tous les traités précédents, celui-ci n’est 
pas plus solide que les autres. I] est de méme certain que s’il n’a pas 
beaucoup plus 4 craindre de maux qu’a espérer de la prise des armes et 
des hostilités qu’il commettra, le Traité de la Grande Alliance ne durera 
pas plus que les autres, mais si les Alliés ont envie qu’il dure comme on 
ne peut pas en douter 4 cause de la garantie réciproque de la conserva- 
tion de leurs états tels qu’ils sont qui est une clause trés importante pour 
eux et qui est la base du traité et 4 cause des autres grands avantages qui 
en sont des suites nécessaires, ils conviendront sirement de tous les ar- 
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ticles qui peuvent le rendre durable. Et je conviens que l'article proposé 
dans l’objection est véritablement de ce nombre. 

2. Il est si vrai que c’est l’esprit des alliés de se tourner tous contre 
celui qui prendra les armes contre un d’eux qu’ils ont pris les armes tous 
ensemble contre l’Espagne qui attaquait un des Alliés et qui refusait 
d’entrer dans la méme alliance faite pour conserver la paix en Europe. 


OBJECTION 2 

Je conviens que si l’Empereur n’a pas en vue de s’agrandir davantage 
en Italie et d’y établir encore davantage son autorité; que s’il n’a pas en 
vue de s’agrandir encore du cété de la France et des Pays-Bas, que s’il 
n’a pas en vue d’augmenter encore son autorité en Hollande et en Alle- 
magne, que s’il fait plus de cas des avantages qu’il attend de l’inaltéra- 
bilité de la paix que de ceux qu’il attend des succés de la guerre, il signera 
volontiers l’article proposé pour ne pouvoir plus prendre les armes contre 
aucun des Princes qui seront entrés dans la Grande Alliance et pour faire 
terminer tous ses petits différends futurs par le jugement arbitral des 
Alliés ; mais nous n’avons pas cette idée de la maniére de penser du Con- 
seil de l’Empereur qui regardera toujours les avantages qui peuvent lui 
revenir d’une guerre heureuse et faite avec supériorité comme infiniment 
plus grands et plus solides que ceux qu’il pouvait attendre d’une paix 
inaltérable, ainsi il aura joué le modéré, le pacifique pour engager les 
Alliés a lui faire conquérir la Sicile et reprendra le réle d’ambitieux dés 
qu'on le pressera de signer un pareil article qui mettrait des obstacles 
invincibles a son agrandissement et des bornes immuables 4 son ambition 
et ses prétentions contre ses voisins et l’on peut dire que loin de souhaiter 
la durée du Traité de la Grande Alliance il ne travaillera qu’a en séparer 
quelqu’un des membres et a faire une Ligue opposée par le secours de 
laquelle il puisse travailler tantét ouvertement tantét sourdement a 
s’agrandir aux dépens de ses voisins. 


REPONSE 


I] est certain que dés que chaque Allié peut conter sur la garantie de 
tous les autres pour étre conservé dans la possession des Etats et du Ter- 
ritoire qu'il posséde actuellement, dés que les articles qui regardent son 
commerce avec ses voisins ou sont réglés par les traités ou le seront par 
les Alliés mémes qui auront semblables intéréts que lui a faire des régle- 
ments équitables et utiles 4 la société entiére, il est certain, dis-je, que les 
différends qui pourront naitre seront de trés petite importance, et 
qu’ainsi il sera fort heureux d’avoir par l’arbitrage une voie pour obtenir 
justice sans étre jamais obligé de prendre la voie des armes pour de si 
petits intéréts ; voie, qui est d’une dépense immense, qui met la fortune 
entiére des souverains en danger et qui fait naitre tous les jours de nou- 
velles prétentions et de nouveaux différends. 
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Or il n’est pas vraisemblable qu’un Conseil aussi sage que celui de 
l’Empereur veuille toujours prendre pour finir de petits différends une 
voie dangereuse si non pour lui du moins pour sa postérité dans les temps 
d’affaiblissement. 

2. Les avantages que procurera une paix inaltérable sont si grands, 
si évidents, si certains, si présents, si exempts d’inquiétudes pour le 
souverain le plus puissant et pour la durée de sa maison sur le Tréne, en 
comparaison des avantages incertains, cofiteux, pleins d’inquiétudes que 
peut lui produire la guerre perpétuelle ou presque perpétuelle, qu’il n'est 
presque pas possible que le Conseil de l’Empereur qui est si sage, ne les 
apercoive pas puisque tout le monde les a vues si clairement dans les 
trois Tomes du livre fait pour ]’éclaircissement du projet de Henry le 
Grand pour rendre la paix perpétuelle, projet qui est dans le fond le 
méme que celui dont la Grande Alliance vient de jeter les premiers fonde- 
ments. 

3. Si l’Empereur ou un autre Prince refusait de signer cet article tan- 
dis que tous les autres Souverains y consentiraient, il montrerait évidem- 
ment par ce refus a toutes les nations que son dessein est de recommencer 
la guerre contre ses voisins et qu’il ne veut mettre nulles bornes a ses 
prétentions sur leurs états et sur leur liberté. Or rien ne servirait davan- 
tage a les unir tous fort étroitement contre lui que l’opinion qu’ils pren- 
draient qu’il est l’ennemi de tous et un ennemi trés redoutable et trés 
dangereux qui n’attend que les occasions favorables pour les envahir les 
uns aprés les autres, ainsi ce refus méme rendu public sera un moyen 
certain pour rendre l’alliance plus nombreuse, plus unie, plus puissante 
et plus durable. Or si tous s’unissaient contre lui comme on s’est uni 
contre l’Espagne, il serait contraint de signer ce méme article. I] re- 
fuserait donc en vain de le signer, il signera done de bonne grace ce qu’il 
verrait bien qu’on lui ferait signer par force et c’est pour cela que l’Em- 
pereur aurait sagement fait d’avoir entré dans la Grande Alliance dés 
qu’elle a vu qu’elle refuserait en vain d’y entrer. 


OBJECTION 3 


Je conviens que ce Traité pourrait étre durable s’il y était entré un 
assez grand nombre d’Alliés assez puissants pour n’avoir point a craindre 
que les deux plus puissants d’entre eux ne fissent ensemble quelque Traité 
opposé mais tant que les deux plus puissants pourront s’unir impuné- 
ment contre les Alliés et étre ou plus forts ou égaux en force au reste des 
Alliés, il n’y a rien de solide ni de durable dans un pareil Traité. 

Or, il est évident que les deux plus puissants étant unis pour conquérir 
n’auront rien a craindre du reste des Alliés; done le Traité de la Grande 
Alliance n’a rien de plus solide que les autres Traités qui n’ont point 
durés. Et méme la guerre entre ces deux Ligues sera d’autant plus dura- 
ble que les Ligues opposées seront 4 peu prés égales en force. Voila done 
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la guerre revenue en Europe et plus durable que jamais. Et d’ailleurs qui 
sait si ces deux grandes puissances n’intimideront pas assez les puis- 
sances médiocres pour les empécher d’entrer dans la Grande Alliance qui 
ne vise qu’a conserver les Etats tels qu’ils sont et A empécher par consé- 
quent les conquétes. 

On peut dire méme qu’ considérer la nature des hommes et par consé- 
quent des souverains qui sont extrémement touchés des avantages chimé- 
riques que promet la guerre et surtout la nature des hommes impatients, 
turbulents, c’est-a-dire des conquérants qui ne voulant point se borner a 
ce qu’ils possédent veulent faire valoir des prétentions immenses et 
s’agrandir incessamment aux dépens des possessions actuelles de leurs 
voisins leur Ligue sera plus nombreuse, plus vive et plus puissante que la 
Ligue des pacifiques, c’est-a-dire des hommes patients et sensés qui frap- 
pés des grands et solides avantages d’une paix inaltérable renoncent vo- 
lontiers 4 leurs anciennes prétentions et aux espérances flatteuses de la 
guerre. 

Vous avez contre le succés du Traité de la Grande Alliance la crainte 
bien fondée des puissances sages et médiocres qui ne voyant point encore 
de solidité suffisante 4 ce Traité n’oseront y entrer de peur d’étre accablés 
par les plus puissants avant que de pouvoir étre secourus par cette Grande 
Alliance. Et vous avez encore contre le succés de cette alliance la dis- 
position naturelle des jeunes souverains qui 4 cause de leur age plein de 
feu et de leur peu d’expérience des malheurs passés espérent trop et 
craignent trop peu des succés et des suites de la guerre. 

Enfin de la maniére dont est formée la constitution de ]’Europe tous 
les états se sont par nécessité beaucoup plus tournés a la guerre qu’a la 
paix, ainsi les Ministres Militaires y ont beaucoup plus de crédit que les 
Ministres pacifiques. 

REPONSE 

Je ne disconviens pas qu'il ne se trouve des difficultés 4 multiplier les 
membres de la Grande Alliance, mais je soutiens que plus les puissances 
médiocres auront a craindre les grandes puissances, plus ils se porteront 
avec ardeur 4 entrer dans une Ligue qu’ils regarderont comme la plus 
forte et qui n’a pour but que la conservation de tous les Alliés. Or il est 
certain que si la France, par exemple, ]’Angleterre et la Hollande par 
la signature de l'article ci-dessus s’unissent encore plus étroitement a la 
Grande Alliance, le Dannemark, la Suéde, la Moscovie, la Prusse, la 
Pologne y entreront et que les autres puissances étant alors sires d’une 
protection toute puissante y entreront aussit6t tant est important et in- 
téressant l’article de la garantie réciproque de la conservation de chaque 
Allié dans ses possessions actuelles et l’espérance d’étre délivré pour 
toujours de la crainte de la guerre civile et étrangére et de l’interruption 
du commerce. 
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2. Quand la jeunesse, le peu d’expérience et les mauvais conseils for- 
meraient une Ligue militaire opposée 4 la Ligue pacifique celle-ci l’em- 
porterait parce que le grand nombre des puissances médiocres et qui ont 
un intérét si sensible 4 la paix et 4 la durée de la paix formeraient une 
puissance si redoutable aux deux plus grandes puissances qu’elles se- 
raient forcées de suivre malgré elles leur véritable intérét personnel et le 
véritable intérét de leur maison et de leurs sujets. 

3. Si nous avons contre nous la jeunesse, l’ignorance, le peu d’expéri- 
ence des souverains et les mauvais conseils qu’ils peuvent recevoir ou de 
jeunes gens leurs pareils ou de ministres intéressés, nous avons pour nous 
l’augmentation de lumiére politique ot l'Europe est parvenue par divers 
degrés et surtout depuis qu’elle a fait de plus sérieuses réflexions sur la 
grandeur et la solidité des avantages que produit la paix. Or quand le 
traité sera une fois rendu solide, la folie qui vient de la jeunesse et de 
l’ambition aura beau exciter des vagues et des tempétes. Elle ne pourra 
jamais ]’ébranler, 4 moins que le plus grand nombre des Princes et des 
ministres ne devinssent tous insensés précisément dans le méme temps, 
ce que peut étre regardé comme absolument impossible. 


OBJECTION 4 


Si ce traité n’acquiert point sa solidité dans deux ans tandis que les 
souverains et leurs ministres touchés des avantages immenses d’une paix 
inaltérable y peuvent travailler, ce qui a été fait et négocié avec tant de 
peine sera autant de perdu et l’on n’y reviendra jamais. Or si les Alliés 
ne conviennent d’un lieu de congrés et s’ils n’y envoyent les plénipo- 
tentiaires les plus habiles et les plus accrédités, les négociations iront 
beaucoup plus lentement, les difficultés rebuteront et l’on retombera in- 
sensiblement dans l’anarchie Européenne, dans le cahos des Ligues par- 
ticuliéres, en un mot, dans les guerres presque perpétuelles que l’on veut 
éviter. 

Car enfin dés qu’il y a cing ou six Alliés, comment convenir des articles 
utiles sans les consulter tous, sans étre obligé a des répliques et 4 des 
éclaircissements. Or ceux qui connaissent ce que c’est que négociation 
savent que sans un lieu de congrés, les difficultés de la négociation entre 
tant d’Alliés sont infinies, cependant le Traité de la Grande Alliance n’a 
point pourvu 4 ce lieu de congrés ainsi les difficultés de la négociation 
empécheront que ce traité ne puisse arriver 4 une solidité suffisante. 


REPONSE 
I] est vrai que le traité n’a pas encore recu toute la solidité qu’il peut re- 
cevoir et qu’un congrés est nécessaire pour convenir aux trois quarts des 
voix des articles utiles et importants pour le bien commun et la sfireté des 
Alliés mais ot est l’impossibilité de convenir par un nouvel article fonda- 
mental que les Alliés envoyeront leurs plénipotentiaires dans tel lieu 
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pour travailler a rendre tous les jours la Grande Alliance plus solide et 
plus utile aux Alliés et que les articles utiles y passeront auz trois quarts 
des voix des Alliés ou de leurs plénipotentiaires et pourront étre réformés 
au méme nombre de voiz. 

I] est certain que s’ils veulent le but ils voudront les moyens et comme 
cette convention est un moyen absolument nécessaire, il est naturel que 
les Alliés bien intentionnés en conviennent, et que les mal-intentionnés 
soient regardés comme mal-intentionnés et comme ennemis cachés de 
l’Alliance de la méme maniére que |’Allié qui ne voudra point convenir de 
ne jamais prendre les armes pour terminer un différend avec son Allié et 
de s’en rapporter au jugement des autres Alliés ses pareils comme ils 
s’en rapporteront 4 son jugement en pareil cas. 


OBJECTION 5 
Les puissances du Nord qui ont dépouillé le Roy de Suéde n’entreront 
pas dans le traité qu’a condition de conserver leurs conquétes ou du moins 
ils n’en feront point la restitution que lorsque la Grande Alliance sera 
devenue plus solide qu’elle n’est. 


REPONSE 

Si les Alliés pour rendre leur Traité plus solide conviennent que la 
Grande Alliance offrira sa médiation et ensuite son arbitrage aux Princes 
du Nord pour terminer leurs différends sans guerre et qu’elle se déclarera 
contre celui qui refusera cet arbitrage, il n’y a aucun de ces Princes qui 
ne voie qu'il ne pourrait garder ses conquétes, donc ils donneront volon- 
tiers les mains 4 la voie de l’arbitrage ou chacun pourra dire ses raisons. 

2. Comme les Alliés seront des juges équitables les conquérants peu- 
vent espérer que par le jugement arbitral, ils pourront conserver tout ou 
partie de leurs conquétes, s’il y a de l’équité et de Ja justice dans leurs 
demandes. 

3. Dés qu’ils auront accédés 4 la Grande Alliance ils desarmeront tous 
et ne garderont de troupes qu’autant qu’ils en avaient avant la guerre et 
ce sera déja un avantage pour chaque état. 

4. Quand par le jugement arbitral les conquérants seraient tenus de 
restituer toutes leurs conquétes, quand les Suédois de leur cété n’auraient 
rien a espérer de cette restitution les uns et les autres trouveraient en- 
core des avantages immenses 4 entrer dans la Grande Alliance, et des 
malheurs infinis 4 n’y pas entrer ; donc le jugement arbitral n’est a crain- 
dre ni pour les uns ni pour les autres. 

5. Dés que les puissances du nord seront entrées dans |’Alliance, il 
est évident qu’elle sera trés solide. 


OBJECTION 6 
I] n’est pas nécessaire de faire entrer le Czar dans la Grande Alliance, 
il est trop éloigné, quel secours la France ou l’Espagne peut-elle lui don- 
ner? Quel secours en peuvent-elles recevoir? 
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REPONSE 


1. N’est-il vrai que le but de la grande Alliance est d’empécher toute 
guerre entre les Chrétiens et de délivrer enfin l'Europe de ce terrible 
fléau? Or si la Grande Alliance veut garantir les états de l’Empire contre 
les invasions dans tous les temps d’affaiblissement, si elle veut épargner 
a l’Empire les frais d’un armement continuel, n’est-il pas nécessaire 
qu’elle soit sire de tous les voisins de l’Empire, c’est-a-dire de la Po- 
logne et de la Suéde? Or peut-elle en étre jamais plus sire que lorsque 
ces deux puissances seront entrées dans l’Alliance générale. 

D’un autre cété si la Grande Alliance veut garantir la Pologne et la 
Suéde, et leur épargner un grand armement peut-elle jamais rien faire de 
plus utile que de recevoir le Czar au nombre de ses membres. 

2. Dés que par le Traité les contributions des Alliés sont réglées ou 
en troupes ou en argent au choix de ]’Allié attaqué, la Moscovie peut 
étre secouru facilement par la France et par l’Espagne. Et la France 
et l’ Espagne par la Moscovie. Or la diminution de la dépense et l’aug- 
mentation de commerce que procurera la Grande Alliance a chaque Allié 
le mettra facilement en état de payer librement et promptement ces con- 
tributions. 

AVERTISSEMENT 

I] se peut faire encore beaucoup d’autres objections sur la Grande Al- 
liance, mais on les trouvera toutes éclaircies dans le projet pour rendre 
la paix perpétuelle que nous avons cité. 


CONCLUSION 


On a vu dans la premiére partie que les sept avantages qui reviendront 
aux Alliés de la Grande Alliance unis pour conserver la paix en Europe 
seront infiniment plus grands que tous les avantages qu’ils pourraient se 
promettre de la non-alliance, si ce traité devient solide. 

On a vu dans la seconde partie qu’en supposant l’accession de plusieurs 
souverains et la signature de deux ou trois articles fort simples et fort 
convenables aux intéréts des Alliés, il était trés aisé de rendre ce Traité 
trés solide et par conséquent de rendre la paix inaltérable en Europe. 

Donc les commencements du Traité de la Grande Alliance sont d’au- 
tant plus avantageux pour le bonheur de l'Europe qu’il peut tous les jours 
acquérir quelque degré de solidité et de perfection, ce que je m’étais pro- 
posé de démontrer. 
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THIRTY YEARS’ STUDY OF A FORMERLY 
NEGLECTED CENTURY OF BRITISH 
HISTORY, 1660-1760° 


HE period from the restoration of Charles II to the accession of 
George III is the most neglected hundred years in modern British 
history.. Gardiner, Firth, and Guizot lead up to 1660;? Lecky,® 
after two introductory volumes, proceeds leisurely from 1760; but for the 
intervening century, lengthy, definitive histories are, with one exception, 
lacking. Ranke’s later volumes* are devoted chiefly to foreign relations 
and are none too dependable in domestic affairs, particularly on the con- 
stitutional side. Macaulay’s England (5 vols., 1849-61) is still insuffi- 
ciently appreciated, in spite of the recent tribute of Sir Charles Firth’s 
illustrated edition (1913-15), but it covers in detail only about a dozen 
years. Lord Mahon’s labored volumes on the eighteenth century® are the 
nearest approach to a full account of a long period, but, while useful, they 
are not of first-rate quality. Onno Klopp’s Fall des Hauses Stuart (14 
vols.; Vienna, 1875-88) is valuable, being based on Viennese archives 
previously untouched ; but it cannot be considered a general history of 
the years it covers (1660-1714), particularly not after 1688. Early 
economic studies of the eighteenth century tended to demur at seeking 
origins much back of 1760, which added to the aforesaid neglect. Except 
*This paper has been prepared in connection with a bibliographical project 
which was started with grants-in-aid from the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, and is at present being subsidized by the Social Science Research Council 
and Northwestern University. 
Unless otherwise indicated, the place of publication of all works referred to is 
London. 


*S. R. Gardiner, England from the accession of James I to the outbreak of 
the Civil War, 1603-42 (10 vols., 1883-84); Great Civil War, 1642-49 (4 vols., 
1893) ; Commonwealth and Protectorate, 1649-56 (4 vols., 1903). (The foregoing 
are the second and revised editions.) C. H. Firth, Last years of the Protectorate 
(2 vols., 1909). F. P. G. Guizot, Charles I and the English Revolution (2 vols., 
1854) ; Oliver Cromwell and the English Commonwealth (2 vols., 1854); Richard 
Cromwell and the Restoration (2 vols., 1856). (The preceding works of Guizot 
are English translations by A. R. Scoble.) 


*W. E. H. Lecky, England in the eighteenth century (8 vols., 1879-90). 


*L. von Ranke, History of England principally in the seventeenth century 
(English translation, 6 vols.; Oxford, 1875). 

* History of England comprising the reign of Queen Anne until the Peace 
of Utrecht, 1701-13 (1870) ; History of England from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Versailles [1783] (7 vols., 1853-58). 
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for the revolution of 1688, the Continental aspects of the careers of 
Marlborough and Pitt, and the historical contributions of scholarly 
studies in the literature of the early eighteenth century, this hundred 
years was, comparatively speaking, long passed over. This was undoubt- 
edly due in part to the too infrequent consideration of the period as a 
unit. The first twenty-eight years have been too often merely appended 
to the more important first half of the seventeenth century, and the last 
forty-five years have characteristically served as a prefix to the reign of 
George III. The importance of the intervening reigns of William and 
Mary, and Anne has received emphasis, but usually with unsatisfactory 
interpretation owing to inadequate understanding of the years before and 
after. There is perhaps more unity to the hundred years between 1660 
and 1760 than to either the seventeenth or the eighteenth century, and 
study of the period as a unit will aid in its correct interpretation. 

The aforesaid exception is the Englische Geschichte im 18. Jahrhun- 
dert of Wolfgang Michael, whose two volumes constitute an extremely 
solid and authoritative work on the period, 1715-20.° It is perhaps most 
valuable on foreign relations, where the author delves deeply into the 
previously unused papers of the London residents of Austria and Prus- 
sia, but there is the same sure touch when dealing with domestic affairs. 
The detailed scale on which the work is being produced makes it unlikely 
that many more years will be covered, but historians should be grateful 
for a few in such a dim period when covered so well. 

Hunt and Poole’s Political history of England series devotes two use- 
ful volumes to a general survey of the period,’ and the Oman series adds 
parts of two better volumes.® But none of the four contributes materially 
to the knowledge of the period, all being general accounts based chiefly on 
secondary works, and all reflecting the neglect of the period in general 
and some particularly grievous gaps. Volumes V and VI of the Cam- 
bridge modern history (Cambridge, 1908, 1909) contain a number of 
chapters which are contributions from new sources, or abridgments of 
the writer’s books representing such. Especially commendable are those 
by H. W. V. Temperley (on William III, Anne, Walpole, the Pelhams), 
A. W. Ward (on Utrecht, Hanoverian Succession, George I), and W. 
Michael (on Spanish Succession, Pitt). Though attended by useful bib- 
liographies, these accounts are necessarily brief and lack footnote ref- 
erences. 

But there has appeared during the last thirty years a multitude of 

* Vol. I appeared first in 1896 (Hamburg), but a revised edition was brought 
out in 1921 (Berlin), following the appearance in 1920 (Berlin) of Part I of 
Vol. II. 

* Sir Richard Lodge on 1660-1702 (1910) ; I. S. Leadam on 1702-60 (1909). 


*G. M. Trevelyan, England under the Stuarts (1904); C. G. Robertson, Eng- 
land under the Hanoverians (1911). 
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theses, monographs, and studies within the period. The publication of 
nearly all kinds of source material has also proceeded with reasonable 
rapidity, facilitating original research outside Great Britain.® This ar- 
ticle will endeavor to cite the more important items of twentieth-century 
bibliography on the period in the hope of assisting students and also— 
perhaps a forlorn hope in this day of constant printing and discourag- 
ingly enormous bibliographies—of inspiring some person, possessed of 
industry, concentrated devotion, and synthetic power, to do for this 
hundred years or for a large section of it what Gardiner did for his cho- 
sen field, or Lecky for his, or better still what both working together would 
have done for either period. It is with pleasure that one hears of G. M. 
Trevelyan’s forthcoming volumes on the Age of Anne—a step in the sug- 
gested direction.*° 

The first part of the period has at last been covered in a scholarly 
historical bibliography. Godfrey Davies, Bibliography of British his- 
tory, Stuart period, 1603-1714 (Oxford, 1928), represents the first pub- 
lication of a co-operative bibliography of modern British history, upon 
which English and American committees, working under the auspices 
of the Royal Historical Society and the American Historical Associa- 
tion, have been engaged since about 1910. While far from a satisfactory 
work," it will be extremely serviceable to scholars. The Tudor volume 
is soon to appear, but the volume on the eighteenth century has not, to 
the writer’s knowledge, been started. 

Other recent bibliographies related to the field are V. Loewe, Bib- 
liographie der hannoverschen und braunschweigischen Geschichte (Po- 
sen, 1908), and Judith B. Williams, Guide to the printed materials for 
English social and economic history, 1750-1850 (2 vols.; New York, 
1926). The former is an exhaustive volume, useful in connection with 
the background and early history of Hanoverian England. The latter 
is a colossal work of 1,200 pages, a monument to what individual effort, 
in contrast to collaboration, can accomplish. It will be very useful, and 
the editor deserves great credit. 

The bibliographies in the Cambridge modern history, the Political 
history of England series, and the Oman series are all useful. The first 
are the fullest, but ordinarily lack critical notes. Charles S. Terry’s 
Catalogue of the publications of Scottish Historical and kindred clubs 

* E.g., sixteen volumes of the Calendar of state papers, domestic, on the pe- 
riod, 1660-1704, have appeared since 1900, and many volumes from the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. 

* His Select documents for Queen Anne’s reign, 1702-7 (1929) is a splendid 
collection of sources for students. 

™ See reviews by K. Feiling (English historical review, XLIV [1929], 305-7), 
W. Notestein (American historical review, XX XV [1929], 101-2), F. Relf (Jour- 
nal of modern history, I [1929], 296-98), and the writer (Mississippi Valley his- 
torical review, XVI [1929], 117-19). 
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and societies (Glasgow, 1909)** is an exemplary labor which other coun- 
tries should imitate. Ronald S. Crane and the late F. B. Kaye compiled 
a Census of British newspapers and periodicals, 1620-1800 (Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, 1927), containing 2,426 entries, so arranged as to 
distinguish those accessible in American libraries from others. Sir Rich- 
ard Lodge’s “historical revision” (a type of critical bibliography of re- 
cent origin which deserves every encouragement) of the War of the 
Spanish Succession is the chief work of the sort in the period consid- 
ered.*® 

Three splendid studies on the constitutional history of the period 
stand out pre-eminently: Keith Feiling’s History of the Tory party, 
1640-1714 (Oxford, 1924), William T. Morgan’s English political par- 
ties and leaders during the reign of Queen Anne, 1702-10 (New Haven, 
1920), and L. B. Namier’s Structure of politics at the accession of 
George III (1929). Feiling’s book displays his real ability for the first 
time and does for its subject what Kent and Woods failed to do in their 
biased and (in the case of the latter) popular accounts.’* Feiling is 
thoroughly at home in Restoration politics, and no ingrained prejudice 
retards the flow of his careful scholarship. Morgan’s book is a com- 
mendable study of a restricted period, which, with F. Saloman’s work,’® 
at last provides a serviceable constitutional history of the reign. Namier’s 
two volumes are a series of eight essays about parties and elections in 
connection with the parliament of 1761. His chief interest lies in the 
period of the American Revolution (and his promised volumes on the 
four parliaments from 1761 to 1784 will be eagerly awaited), but an ap- 
propriate historical sense drove him to this profound study of previously 
imagined details as a necessary introduction. Seldom have broad gener- 
alizations, based on little exact knowledge, been repeated by historians 
more often than concerning eighteenth-century parliaments. Namier’s 
careful study reduces the amount of actual vote-buying under Newcastle, 
and discounts the commonly related tale of the smoothness and efficiency 
with which his political machine functioned. Such things always grow 
in the telling. The study is based chiefly on the five hundred or so vol- 
umes of the Newcastle papers in the British Museum whose bulk and 
possibly whose reputation for tiresomely sordid details have hitherto re- 

# Continued by C. Matheson (Aberdeen, 1928) to cover the period 1908-27. It 
includes also the reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission and other vol- 
umes issued by His Majesty’s Stationery Office in so far as they relate to Scottish 
history. 

% History, XII (1928), 333-38. 

“C. B. R. Kent, Early history of the Tories from the accession of Charles II 
to the death of William III (1908); M. Woods, History of the Tory party in the 
17th and 18th centuries (1924). 

% Geschichte des letzten Ministerium Kénigin Annas von England, 1710-14 
(Gotha, 1894). 
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pelled most students. Although the work concerns the constituency of 
just one parliament, its importance concerns the entire century; and it 
constitutes perhaps the most valuable contribution to the study of the 
details of British politics from 1715 to 1815 that has yet appeared. 

The late Edward R. Turner’s four volumes on the Privy Council*® and 
the Cabinet Council*’ represent enormous industry over a long period of 
years, and his careful compilation of factual material will be of great use 
to historians. Less can be said for his interpretative powers, and there 
is questionable regard for the reader’s time in his extending over four 
volumes what most historians would have put in two. He was assisted in 
his labors by the contributions of Carlyle, Temperley, and Anson.’* Sir 
Almeric Fitzroy’s Privy council (1928) is a short popular account by one 
who was its clerk from 1898 to 1923. M. T. Blauvelt’s Cabinet govern- 
ment (New York, 1902) is a good, brief summary. Florence Evans’ 
(Mrs. Higham’s) Principal secretary of state (1923) is a scholarly 
survey of the office from 1558 to 1680 with considerable information on 
its successive incumbents. A. S. Turberville has produced two volumes 
and an article on the history of the house of lords'® which attempt to 
show the continued importance of that body in spite of the “winning of 
the initiative by the House of Commons,” as W. Notestein has described 
the change that occurred under James I.*° 

Useful summaries of the history of English political theory by G. P. 
Gooch*' and H. J. Laski*® have appeared in the “Home University Li- 
brary Series” ; and the latter has brought out a new edition (Cambridge, 
1927) of the former’s English democratic ideas in the 17th century 
(Cambridge, 1898) with useful notes and appendixes. W. A. Dunning’s 
Political theories from Luther to Montesquieu (New York, 1905) gives 
the best brief analyses of the chief works of the period. Sidney and Bea- 
trice Webb’s six thick volumes on English local government from the 


* Two vols., covering 1603-1784 (Baltimore, 1927, 1928). 

* Two vols., covering 1622-1784, announced by the Johns Hopkins University 
Press, Baltimore, for 1930. Vol. I appeared in the spring. 

% EK. I. Carlyle, “Committees of council under the earlier Stuarts,” Eng. hist. 
rev., XXI (1906), 673-85; H. W. V. Temperley, “Inner and outer cabinet and 
privy council, 1679-1783,” ibid., XX VII (1912), 682-99; W. R. Anson, “The 
cabinet in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,” ibid., XXIX (1914), 56- 
78. Turner also contributed pertinent articles to the Amer. hist. rev., XVIII 
(1913), 751-68; XIX (1913), 27-43, 772-93; and to the Eng. hist. rev., XLII 
(1927), 34-57. 

* House of lords in the reign of William III (Oxford, 1913); House of lords 
in the 18th century (Oxford, 1927); “House of lords under Charles II,” Eng. 
hist. rev., XLIV (1929), 400-17; XLV (1930), 58-77. 

” The Raleigh lecture on history (British Academy, 1924). 

* Political thought in England from Bacon to Halifax (1914). 

* Political thought in England from Locke to Bentham (1920). 
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Revolution to the Municipal Corporations Act (1906-22) are the result 
of thorough research and constitute a monumental work. Dorothy Mar- 
shall’s English poor in the 18th century (1926) is a study of the social 
and administrative history of Cambridgeshire and Lancashire, based 
chiefly on local archives. The completion of W. S. Holdsworth’s History 
of English law to 1700 (9 vols.; 1903-26) is not only a unique accom- 
plishment of what many have tried in vain but it is a useful guide through 
the Restoration period and the reign of William, where legal history has 
usually been neglected except for piece-meal monographs. His many 
contributions to legal periodicals bear occasionally on this period, in 
which connection may also be mentioned E. F. Churchill’s two mono- 
graphs on the dispensing power.** Royal proclamations have at last 
been printed in reasonably complete form in three large volumes of the 
series Bibliotheca Lindesiana.** 

More imposing are the contributions of the current century to the his- 
tory of British foreign relations, for which undoubtedly both the diplo- 
matic importance of the period and recent interest in international af- 
fairs have been responsible. Particularly is this true of the relations of 
the English and the Dutch during their quarter-century of war, and of 
Anglo-Continental relations during the early Georges. 

The volumes of British diplomatic instructions, 1689-1789, are less 
imposing in number, size, and importance than the similar Recueil des 
instructions (which has finally reached the sub-title, Angleterre, edited 
by J. J. Jusserand) ;*° but no blame can rest upon the editors for this 
difference. The British government neither provided its foreign repre- 
sentatives with such formidable and exacting instructions as did Paris 
nor did English diplomatists ordinarily indulge in such prolix corre- 
spondence as did the Bourbons. The series now covers Sweden and Den- 
mark for the entire period, and France to 1727.*° Sir Charles Firth’s 
Notes on diplomatic relations (4 vols.; Oxford, 1906-13) has been in- 
valuable to students of diplomatic history, saving many hours of seeking 
scattered data on representatives sent by and to England. This series 
now covers England and France, 1603-1763, England and North Ger- 
many, 1689-1727, and England and Denmark, Sweden and Russia, 
1689-1762.°" 

In the field of the aforesaid Anglo-Dutch relations stands pre-emi- 

* Law quarterly review, XXXVIII (1922), 297-316, 420-34; Eng. hist. rev., 
XXXIV (1919), 409-15. 

* Vols. V, VI, Oxford, 1910. Vol. VII, Wigan, 1913. 

** Two vols., covering 1648-90 (Paris, 1929). 

* Five vols. (1922-28), edited for the Royal Historical Society by J. F. Chance 
(Sweden and Denmark) and L. G. W. Legg (France). 


* The last two are edited by J. F. Chance, and the first (in two parts) by C. H. 
Firth and Mrs. S. C. Lomas, and L. G. W. Legg. 
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nently the work of two Dutch scholars. N. Japikse’s De Verwikkelingen 
tusschen de Republiek en Engeland, 1660-1665 (Leyden, 1900) is a 
thorough, unbiased study of the immediate causes of the Second Dutch 
war. It is partially supplemented by his “Louis XIV et la guerre anglo- 
hollandaise de 1665-67.”** His volume on John de Witt in H. Brug- 
man’s tine Nederlandsche historische Bibliothek (Amsterdam, 1915) is 
brief and popular compared with A. Lefévre-Pontalis’ great work,”® but it 
has the advantage of utilizing recent scholarship. The other outstanding 
Dutch scholar is H. T. Colenbrander. His collection of documents from 
foreign (i.e., non-Dutch) archives on the wars of 1652—74 was based on 
an astonishingly thorough search and is a publication of eminent value.*° 
Included, for example, is much unpublished correspondence of Sir George 
Downing. 

P. Geyl of the University of London has written useful monographs 
on Stuart-Orangist relationships from 1650 to 1654;*' and Volume IV 
of the Nicholas papers (1920), following the other volumes after a lapse 
of twenty-three years, is enlightening on the Continental ties of the ex- 
iled court on the eve of its restoration. F. A. Middlebush’s Dispatches of 
Thomas Plott and Thomas Chudleigh (The Hague, 1926) is useful for 
the years 1682-85, when Anglo-Dutch relations acquire a cumulative in- 
terest in view of the approach to the Revolution. Violet Barbour’s Ar- 
lington (Washington, 1914) is a good biography, especially useful for 
his réle in foreign relations. It is to be regretted that her intention of 
writing a life of Sir George Downing was halted by the appearance of 
John Beresford’s work,** which, though interesting, useful, and not de- 
void of research, falls far short of the dependable and scholarly product 
which Miss Barbour with her knowledge of the Dutch archives and 
language would assuredly have produced. Hora Siccama’s “Gabriel Syl- 
vius’’** is a scholarly monograph on a Dutch envoy and friend of William 
III, who was frequently used in Anglo-Dutch diplomacy, though always 
in minor capacity. The small prize essays (Oxford, 1908) on Sir Wil- 
liam Temple by E. S. Lyttel and M. L. R. Beaven are meritorious even 
though devoid of actual contribution. Temple awaits a good biographer 

* Revue historique, XCVIII (1908), 22-60. 

* Jean de Witt (2 vols., Paris, 1884; English translation, 2 vols., 1885). 

* Bescheiden uit vreemde Archieven omtrent de groote nederlandsche Zeeoor- 
logen, 1652-1676 (2 vols.; The Hague, 1919). 

* Bijdragen voor vaderlandsche Geschiedenis en Oudheidkunde, Ser. VI, Vol. 
X, Part I (1924), 217-41; Part II (1925), 46-93; De Gids, XCI (1927), 252-67, 
371-89; Scottish historical review, XX (1923), 190-217. 

™ The godfather of Downing Street, Sir George Downing, 1623-1684 (1925). 

* Revue dhistoire diplomatique, XIV (1900), 598-630; XV (1901), 109-52, 
261-74. 
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to supplant the ninety-four-year-old work of T. P. Courtenay,** which 
has justifiably had a long and useful life—useful among other ways in 
calling forth one of Macaulay’s most brilliant essays and the ultimate 
printing of Dorothy Osborne’s Letters (1903).*° Such a biographer must 
know foreign relations, constitutional history, and the literature and the 
still vigorous humanism of the time in order to present a satisfactory 
Temple; for he was much more than the creator of the Triple Alliance 
with which his name is most commonly associated. 

Before the Great War, Carl Brinkmann, now of the University of 
Heidelberg, made two good studies of the relations of Restoration Eng- 
land and Central Europe.*® Anglo-French relations from 1669 to 1677 
are occasionally clarified by the Despatches of William Perwich, English 
agent in Paris.*" In another field Edgar Prestage has written the Diplo- 
matic relations of Portugal with France, England, and Holland from 
1640 to 1688 (Watford, 1925). Dry, factual, and non-interpretative, it 
is a useful reference work, owing to the author’s thorough acquaintance 
with his country’s little-used archives. The late Guernsey Jones con- 
tributed in the same field “The beginnings of the oldest European alli- 
ance: England and Portugal, 1640—1661,’’** and contemplated a further 
study, to which end he had procured copies of correspondence which had 
found its way to Rio de Janeiro, but he was not permitted to finish it. 
(My own “Anglo-Portuguese marriage of 1662’° is based almost solely 
on printed sources. ) 

G. F. Abbott’s Under the Turk in Constantinople: a record of Sir 
John Finch’s embassy, 1674-1681 (1920) is a scholarly pioneering work 
on Levantine relations of the period.*® F. Kilchenmann’s Die Mission 
des englischen Gesandten Thomas Cove in der Schweiz, 1689-1692 (Zur- 
ich, 1914) is of broader interest than its title connotes. L. G. W. Legg’s 
Matthew Prior (Cambridge, 1921) is the best study of the political 
career of the leading English plenipotentiary at Utrecht. Francis Bick- 


* Life, works, and correspondence of Sir William Temple (2 vols., 1836). 

> Some had been printed in 1888. The correspondence of Temple’s sister, 
Martha, was also published in 1911 (Martha, Lady Giffard, edited by Julia G. 
Longe). 

* “England and the Hanse under Charles II,” Eng. Hist. Rev., XXIII (1908), 
683-708; “The relations between England and Germany, 1660-1688,” ibid., XXIV 
(1909), 247-77, 448-69. 

** Edited by M. B. Curran for the Royal Historical Society (1903). 

*% American Historical Association report, 1916, Vol. 1, 407-18. 

*® Hispanic American historical review, August, 1930. Reference may also 
be made to the writer’s “Anglo-Dutch alliance of 1678” (Eng. hist. rev., XX XIX 
[1924], 349-72, 526-51) and “Louis XIV’s financial relations with Charles II and 
the English parliament” (Jour. mod. hist., I [1929], 177-204). 

“ Cf. Hist. MSS. Com. rep. on Finch MSS. (2 vols., 1913, 1922). 
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ley’s Prior (1914) is more general but is based on unused manuscripts 
at Longleat. 

The early Hanoverian period abounds in recent authoritative studies 
of what were previously closed fields of English diplomacy. J. F. 
Chance’s George I and the Northern War: a study of British-Hanover- 
ian policy in the North of Europe, 1709-21, (1909), much of which ap- 
peared serially in the English historical review from 1902 on, is a me- 
ticulously detailed and definitive work. It is continued in his Alliance of 
Hanover: a study of British foreign policy in the last years of George I 
(1923). Chance’s work is supplemented by E. Bourgeois’ La diplomatie 
secréte au XVIII® siécle (3 vols.; Paris, 1909), which treats French 
diplomacy from 1716 to 1723; and Jean Dureng’s Le Duc de Bourbon 
et l’ Angleterre, 1723-1726 (Paris, 1911). Two good works on Walpole’s 
foreign policy have appeared from the English and French sides, respec- 
tively, but treating, also respectively, the early and the later periods of 
his ministry. These are by Basil Williams*: and Paul Vaucher.*? Sir 
Richard Lodge contributed much serially on the diplomatic side of the 
War of the Austrian Succession,** culminating in his Studies in 18th 
century diplomacy, 1740-48 (1930), most of which is new. P. Coquelle’s 
L’Alliance franco-hollandaise contre l’Angleterre, 1735-1788 (Paris, 
1902) (a rather poor title; the alliance began in 1785!) contains much 
on secret Anglo-French relations of the mid-century. P. Geyl’s best con- 
tributions have been in the field of Anglo-Dutch relations during the War 
of the Austrian Succession.** British diplomacy of the period of the 
Seven Years’ War has been related in detail and considerably revised in 
Waddington’s great work*® and recent lives of Pitt indicated below (p. 
469). 

Outstanding among twentieth-century contributions to the economic 

“Eng. hist. rev., XV (1900), 251-76, 479-94, 665-98; XVI (1901), 67-83, 
308-27, 439-51. 


“ Robert Walpole et la politique de Fleury, 1731-1742 (Paris, 1924). See also 
his La crise du ministére de Walpole en 1733-1734 (Paris, 1924). 


“Eng. hist. rev., XXXVIII (1923), 384-407, 509-31; XLIII (1928), 354-75, 
540-71; and Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, Ser. IV, Vol. IX 
(1926), pp. 63-83. Attention should also be called to his Ford Lectures, pub- 
lished as Great Britain and Prussia in the 18th century (Oxford, 1923). 

“ Willem IV en Engeland tot 1748 (The Hague, 1924). It is summarized in 
Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., Ser. 1V, Vol. VIII (1925), 14-37. He also edited “En- 
gelsche Correspondentie van Prins Willem IV en Prinses Anna (1734—-1743)” for 
Bijdragen en mededeelingen van het Historisch Genootschap, XLV (1924), 89- 
140. 


* La Guerre de Sept Ans (5 vols.; Paris, 1899-1926). 
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history of the period are three collections of printed source material, one 
relating to British treasury documents, and the other two to the East In- 
dia Company. William A. Shaw’s Calendar of treasury books in fifteen 
volumes, covering 1660-89 (1904-23), represents enormous editorial 
labor of quality only possible for one with Mr. Shaw’s thorough knowl- 
edge of the financial history of the period. In so far as Restoration 
finances are capable of study and classification, it is made possible by 
this publication; and the lengthy introductions go far to bring that clari- 
fication without waiting for secondary works. It must be added, how- 
ever, that his digressions (in the introductions) from the economic to the 
political field in which he posits and reiterates with a certain unscholarly 
certainty and considerable pugnacity a general defense of Charles II are 
responsible for a flood of recent popular apologia*® still unjustified by the 
facts. But whether or not one follows Shaw’s conclusions on these lines, 
editors’ introductions to volumes of economic source materials are hardly 
the place to set them forth.*’ 

The records of the East India Company’s governments in India are 
among the most complete, best arranged, and most valuable historical 
materials in the field of commerce and colonies. Sir William Foster 
served the India Office for many years and was long the superintendent 
of its records, from which post he nobly served the world of scholarship. 
His Guide to the India Office records, 1600-1858 (1919) is extremely 
valuable, while being a monument of compression—it deals with about 
48,000 volumes of documents; and his English factories in India, cover- 
ing 1618-69 (13 vols.; Oxford, 1906-27), is a supremely important col- 
lection of sources, including Public Record Office as well as India Office 
materials. He should also be credited in part for Ethel B. Saintsbury’s 
Calendar of the court minutes of the East India Company (1635-1667 ) 
(7 vols. ; Oxford, 1907-25), to which he contributed the introduction and 
notes. Hosea B. Morse has edited in five beautiful volumes the Chron- 
icles of the East India Company trading to China, 1635-1834 (Oxford, 
1926-29). 

William R. Scott’s Constitution and finance of English, Scottish and 
Irish joint-stock companies to 1720 (3 vols.; Cambridge, 1910-12) is 

“ E.g., H. M. Imbert-Terry, A misjudged monarch [Charles II] (1917); A. I. 
Dasent, Private life of Charles the Second (1927); Sir Almeric Fitzroy, Henry, 
Duke of Grafton (1921); and John Drinkwater, Mr. Charles, King of England 


(New York, 1926). In the same vein, Imbert-Terry has also written A constitu- 
tional king, George I (1927). 


“ Five volumes of Calendar of treasury books and papers were also published 
from 1897 to 1903, covering 1729-45. 
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easily the best study that has been made of the subject as a whole. It 
covers all sorts of joint-stock companies, commercial, colonial, indus- 
trial, local, municipal (water supply, street-lighting, postal, etc.), treat- 
ing each separately in Volumes II and III, to which Volume I (which 
was published last) provides a general summary and interpretation. His 
use of the minute-books of companies as well as official documents gives 
the work unusual authenticity among such studies. G. N. Clark’s Dutch 
alliance and the war against French trade, 1688-1697 (Manchester, 
1923) is a brief scholarly study of the commercial background of the 
War of the League of Augsburg. His comments and conclusions on the 
use of commercial measures as auxiliary to military action are worthy 
of careful study in connection with present-day needs.** Charles M. 
Andrews has contributed an admirable monograph*® and a collection of 
documents®® to the history of the board of trade and its forerunners. 
This subject has received more recent treatment by R. P. Bieber®! and 
W. T. Root,** and, as regards its final stages, by A. H. Basye,°* whose 
lengthy work details the board’s multifarious duties and clarifies, so far 
as truth permits (for there was too little clarity), its relations to other 
governing bodies. C. M. Andrew’s “Anglo-French commercial rivalry, 
1700—1750,”"* is also valuable, dwelling chiefly on the commercial the- 
ories of the time as expressed in contemporary pamphlets. 

It was left to a Greek professor in the University of Athens te ~vrite 
the first compact readable history of the Bank of England.** Closely re- 
lated is James S. Barbour’s William Paterson and the Darien Company 
(Edinburgh, 1907), a good account of the ill-starred venture which was 
the ambitious swan song of old and independent Scotland. N. A. Bris- 
co’s Economic policy of Robert Walpole (New York, 1907) is a useful 
dissertation based largely on pamphlet sources. 

* Supplementing and continuing his volume is his article, “War trade and 
trade war, 1701-1713,” in the Economic history review, I (1928), 262-80. 

” British committees, commissions, and councils of trade and plantations, 
1622-1675 (Baltimore, 1908). 

»“T ists of reports and representations of the plantation councils, 1660- 
1674, the lords of trade, 1675-1696, and the board of trade, 1696-1782, in the 
Public Record Office,” Amer. Hist. Ass’n report, 1913, 1, 321-406. 

““The British Plantation Councils of 1670-74,” Eng. hist. rev., XL (1925), 
93-106; The lords of trade and plantations, 1675-96 (Allentown, 1919). 

= “The lords of trade and plantations, 1675-1696,” Amer. hist, rev., XXIII 
(1917), 20-41. 

* The lords commissioners of trade and plantations, 1748-1782 (New Ha- 
ven, 1925). 

* Amer. hist. rev., XX (1915), 539-56, 761-80. 

* A. Andréadés, History of the Bank of England (Eng. trans., 1909; 2d ed., 
1924). 
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Eileen Power says: 


The problem of setting the Industrial Revolution in its correct historical per- 
spective has not yet been satisfactorily accomplished, mainly because the indus- 
trial history of the preceding century (1650 to 1750) has not received adequate 
investigation, which has led in some cases to a too cataclysmic interpretation of 
the changes which took place after 1760, many of which were in preparation long 
before, and in other cases to a too idyllic view of the conditions of life of the work- 
ing classes under the domestic or outwork system.” 


It is to be hoped that the institution of the Economic History Society 
(1927) and its Review, with which Professor Power is associated, will 
help to fill this gap. 

Twentieth-century emphasis on social history has naturally called 
forth a multitude of works and published sources from which it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to make a satisfactory selection of the best. It may be 
simple to point out a half-dozen superior works ; but in going farther, one 
is almost certain to include many in no way better than others omitted. 
Most of the so-called “social history” is poorly done and testifies to its 
novelty as a type of historical writing. It is usually limited to a hetero- 
geneous collection of social data thrown together under convenient top- 
ical headings, or to the relation of a particular event of social importance, 
or of a piece of institutional history. Only the exceptional social historian 
is able to rise above such tasks into the realm of true synthetic integra- 
tion. Interpretation must needs follow the collection and analysis of 
data, and it is no task for one of mediocre ability. Any feeling which may 
be abroad in the land that anyone can write social history had better be 
dispelled immediately. If it does what it should, no type of history offers 
more pitfalls. 

The better books have not neglected the unique contribution of illus- 
trations in this field of history. H. D. Traill’s Social England, which, in 
spite of too many poor chapters, was a commendable and influential ac- 
complishment of the nineties, came out in an illustrated edition in 1901—4. 
A. S. Turberville’s Men and manners in the 18th century (Oxford, 1926) 
has an insignificant amount of mediocre printed matter ; but how useful, 
charming, and instructive are its hundreds of well-selected illustrations ! 
There is, of course, a financial difficulty in illustrating books profusely, 
but no type of historical work cries so loudly for pictures as the social. 
And scholarship or the lack of such may be displayed in the selection of 
illustrations as well as in the printed page, a fact which should be rec- 
ognized by social historians. 

Important among published source material of social value are account 

* The Industrial Revolution (Econ. Hist. Soc., 1927), p. 9. 
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books. Norman Penney has edited with fulness and skill the Household 
account book of Sarah Fell of Swarthmoor Hall (Cambridge, 1920), 
which throws valuable light on the social and economic conditions in a 
distant corner of seventeenth-century rural England. Similar praise goes 
to Eleanor C. Lodge and the British Academy for the Account book of a 
Kentish estate, 1616-1704 (1927), which contains 600 pages of extreme 
social value. Since 1900, the Scottish History Society has published two 
valuable account books, the Household book of Lady Grisell Baillie, 
1692-1733 (Edinburgh, 1911), and the Ochtertyre house booke of ac- 
comps, 1737-39 (Edinburgh, 1907). Many other accounts have been 
printed in part in recent journals.** 

The early records of at least two grammar schools—Hartlebury and 
Blackburn—have been published,** and a detailed history of the Man- 
chester Grammar School, 1515-1915, by A. A. Mumford appeared in 
1919. Recent years have seen numerous good studies of early education 
in England. The works of Foster Watson possess the authority that 
goes with lifelong study; and those by A. F. Leach,®° J. W. Adamson, 
John Kerr,®’ and John Strong® (the last two for Scotland) are all prod- 
ucts of true scholarship. 

Among family letters of special value are the Flemings in Oxford, 


FE.g., those of Dr. Alexander Skene (Proceedings of the Society of An- 
tiquaries of Scotland, LIV [1919-20], 216-48), Sir Miles Stapleton (Ancestor, 
No. II [1902], pp. 17-39, No. III [1902], pp. 132-62), and of Lady Anne Clifford 
(Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian and Archaeo- 
logical Society, N.S., XXIII [1923], 84-102). Lady Clifford is also the subject 
of an interesting biography by G. C. Williamson (Kendal, 1922). 

*D. Robertson, Old order book of Hartlebury Grammar School, 1556-1752 
(Oxford, 1904); G. A. Stocks, Records of Blackburn Grammar School (Chetham 
Society, N.S., Vols. LX VI, LX VII, LX VIII [1909]). 

® English grammar schools to 1660: their curriculum and practise (Cam- 
bridge, 1908) ; Beginnings of the teaching of modern subjects in England (1909) ; 
Old grammar schools (Cambridge, 1916); and his articles in the Gentleman’s 
magazine, CCXCI (1901), 229-44, CCXCIII (1902), 286-97, CCXCV (1908), 
428-43. 

© Early Yorkshire schools (Yorkshire Archaeological Society, Vols. XX VII, 
XXXIII [1899, 1903]); Educational charters and documents, 598 to 1909 (Cam- 
bridge, 1911); Documents illustrating early education in Worcester, 685 to 1700 
(Worcestershire Historical Society, 1913). 

" Pioneers of modern education, 1600-1700 (Cambridge, 1905); Short history 
of education (Cambridge, 1919) ; Guide to the history of education (1920). 

™ Scottish education, school and university, from early times to 1908 (Cam- 
bridge, 1910). 

© History of secondary education in Scotland (Oxford, 1909). 


“The Flemings in Oxford, being documents selected from the Rydal papers 
in illustration of the lives and ways of Oxford men, 1650-1700. Edited by J. R. 
Magrath for the Oxford Historical Society, 3 vols., 1904-24. 
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Portledge papers,®° the Lyme letters®® and the Lyttleton correspond- 
ence.*’ Diaries by Ralph Jossclin (1908), Thomas Turner (1925), and 
—chiefly after 1760—James Woodforde (4 vols., 1924-29) are inter- 
esting and helpful, especially the last, which is well edited by John 
Beresford. Charlotte F. Smith’s Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick 
(1901), based chiefly on her diary, is a useful account of the pietistic 
person whose Essex home became a sort of Puritan salon for Restoration 
divines. Lloyd Sander’s Patron and place-hunter: a study of George 
Bubb Dodington (1919) is an interesting sketch of a treasury lord under 
Walpole. Letters of the Sitwells and Sacheverells (2 vols.; Scarborough, 
1900-1901) is a collection of family documents for the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, most useful for its illustrations of country life which 
constantly belie Macaulay’s jibes thereat. Works on, and editions of, 
Pepys and Evelyn continue to flow from the presses.** 

Two studies of the influence of overseas dominions on English society 
have been made by Gillespie and Botsford,*®® covering respectively the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Both represent solid research and 
are useful; but they suffer from the fact that the subject is one demand- 
ing more maturity and more years of assimilative study than ordinarily 
found in Doctor’s theses. Walter G. Bell has added to his other London 
studies scholarly accounts of the Plague and Fire of 1666 in two sizable 
volumes (1924, 1920). 

M. Dorothy George’s London life in the 18th century (1925) deserves 
special mention. It presents a vivid picture of economic and social condi- 
tions, particularly as regards the domestic industries. It should serve as 
a valuable corrective to those who present too roseate a view of industry 
under the domestic system, and its emphasis on improvement in health 
and sanitation after 1750 corrects the common view of retrogression. 


* Edited by R. J. Kerr, and I. C. Duncan (1928). Dates, 1687-97. 


* Edited by Lady Newton (1925). Dates, 1660-1760. Cf. her House of Lyme 
(1917). 

** Maud Wyndham, Chronicles of the 18th century, founded on the corre- 
spondence of Sir Thomas Lyttleton and his family (2 vols., 1924). Covers chief- 
ly 1740-60. 

* E.g., Samuel Pepys, Diary (edited by G. Gregory Smith, 1905); Private cor- 
respondence and miscellaneous papers of Samuel Pepys, 1679-1703 (edited by 
J. R. Tanner, 1926); Further correspondence of Samuel Pepys, 1662-79 (edited 
by J. R. Tanner, 1929); P. Lubbock, Samuel Pepys (1909). See further, n. 83. 
John Evelyn, Diary (edited by H. B. Wheatley, 4 vols., 1879; new ed., 4 vols., 
1906; edited by A. Dobson, 3 vols., 1906) ; H. M. Smith, Early life and education 
of John Evelyn (Oxford, 1920). 

J. E. Gillespie, Influence of oversea expansion on England to 1700 (New 
York, 1920); J. B. Botsford, English society in the eighteenth century as influ- 
enced from overseas (New York, 1924). 
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Miss George is too much of a scholar*® to generalize on industrial Eng- 
land in the eighteenth century from London, which was primarily a com- 
mercial and not an industrial city, but the unwary reader may be tempted 
to do so. Similar studies should be made of industrial towns. Alice 
Clark’s Working life of women in the 17th century (1919) is a scholarly 
work brought out by the London School of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence. It need hardly be stated that the Victoria history of the counties of 
England (about 85 vols.; 1900-1929) contains much material of value 
for the social] historian. 

Liberal and salacious tendencies in recent literature have undoubtedly 
increased the number of works on court life, most of which are popular 
and historically worthless. The memoirs of Anthony Hamilton, Count 
Grammont, continue to appear in new editions ;‘' and his life has been 
the subject of two recent scholarly monographs.’* J. Lemoine and A. 
Lichtenberger have made a careful study of Louise de Keroualle.”* E. S. 
and M. S. Grew’s Court of William III (1910) is one of the better popu- 
lar accounts. Mary Coate’s Social life in Stuart England (1924) has in- 
teresting chapters on the usual topics. It should lead to a fuller work, 
written with more confidence and insight. J. C. Hemmeon’s History of 
the British postoffice (Cambridge, Mass., 1906) and Sydney Perks 
History of the Mansion House (Cambridge, England, 1922) are schol- 
arly studies of two institutions previously lacking good historians. T. A. 
Fischer’s studies of Scots abroad“* concern the careers, chiefly military, 
of the emigrant Scots of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Simi- 
lar studies of the Irish are still undone. The scientific twentieth century 
has seen renewed interest in the study of superstition. Wallace Note- 
stein’s History of witchcraft in England from 1558 to 1718 (Washing- 
ton, 1911) is the standard history. A. Montague Summers’ works” are 
astonishingly credulous, especially considering their appearance in a 
series which, judged by its editors and most of its volumes, ordinarily 
imposes scholarly standards upon its contributors. Marc Bloch, profes- 
sor at the University of Strassburg, has written Les rois thaumaturges 

™ See further, e.g., her articles in the Economic journal, XXXII (1922), 325- 
52 (on population), and XX XIX (1929), 570-90 (on advertising). 

™ The best English edition appeared in 1903 in two volumes, edited by Gordon 
Goodwin. Allen Fea edited an illustrated edition in 1906. 

® W. Kissenberth, “Antoine d’Hamilton, sein Leben und seine Werke” (thesis 
at the University of Rostock, 1907); Ruth Clark, Anthony Hamilton, his life and 
works and his family (1921). 

® Revue des deux mondes, XIV (1903), 114-46. 

™ Scots in Germany (Edinburgh, 1902); Scots in Eastern and Western Prus- 
sia (Edinburgh, 1903) ; Scots in Sweden (Edinburgh, 1907). 

" History of witchcraft and demonology, and Geography of witchcraft (in 
the “History of Civilization Series”; New York, 1926, 1927). 
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(Paris, 1924), a detailed history of the belief in the healing power of the 
king’s touch. It covers all countries and is based on a formidable bibliog- 
raphy. 

In the religious field, two volumes of Stephens’ and Hunt’s History 
of the English church (Vols. VI and VII [1903, 1906]) provide good 
summaries of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The first is by W. 
H. Hutton, who has the more difficult problem in attempting to trace the 
history of the church from 1625 to 1714, when it is so closely interwoven 
with the political history. The succeeding volume is by J. H. Overton and 
F. Relton, who, continuing the story to 1800, have a somewhat simpler 
task and do it better. 

Foremost among the special works of the present century are the 
sturdy volumes on the Quakers by W. C. Braithwaite and Rufus M. 
Jones.’® Frank Bate’s Declaration of Indulgence (1908) is the best re- 
cent monograph on the religious history of the early Restoration period. 
B. Nightingale’s Ejected of 1662 in Cumberland and Westmoreland 
(Manchester, 1911)—a thorough laborious work of 1,490 pages—and 
A. Gordon’s Freedom after ejection: a review (1690-92) of Presbyte- 
rian and Congregational nonconformity in England and Wales (Man- 
chester, 1917) are worthy publications of the University of Manches- 
ter. The brief prize essays on religious toleration by A. A. Seaton” 
and H. F. Russell-Smith™* concern themselves with theory more than 
practice. The Popish Plot has found a thorough, if teo daring, historian 
in John Pollock (1903), whose researche: . re rather definitive even 
though his conclusions are not. The mystery of James de la Cloche con- 
tinues to attract the mystery-seekers among both serious and popular 
historians,”® and, incidentally, remains a mystery. Caroline F. Richard- 
son’s English preachers and preaching, 1640-70 (New York, 1928) is a 
useful, even if far from a finished, work. 

 Braithwaite’s Beginnings of Quakerism (1912) and Second period of Quak- 
erism (1919); Jones’s Later periods of Quakerism (from 1700; 2 vols., 1921). 
These, together with Jones’s earlier Studies in mystical religion (1909), on the 


forerunners of George Fox, and Spiritual reformers in the 16th and 17th centuries 
(1914), complete a series planned by John W. Rowntree, who died in 1905. 


™ Theory of toleration under the later Stuarts (Cambridge, 1911). 


’ Theory of religious liberty in the reigns of Charles II and James II (Cam- 
bridge, 1911). 

* Andrew Lang, Valet’s tragedy (1903), chap. viii, and “The master hoaxer,” 
Fortnightly review, XCII (1909), 430-39; A. F. Steuart, “The Neapolitan Stu- 
arts,” Eng hist. rev., XVIII (1903), 470-74; P. Sidney, “Eldest son of Charles 
II,” Westminster review, CLIX (1903), 217-22. The writer has not been able to 
examine two recent works which claim to print new documents. They are A. S. 
Barnes, Man of the mask (1908), and A. Guilini, Uno Stuart a Milano nel set- 
tecento? (Milan, 1911). 
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The New history of Methodism by W. J. Townsend, H. B. Workman, 
and G. Eayrs (2 vols., 1909) is the best work on the subject in spite of a 
rather strong denominational tone. Workman has also a commendable 
sketch on Methodism in the “Cambridge Manuals Series” (Cambridge, 
1912). Biographies of John Wesley continue to appear, W. H. Hutton’s 
brief life in the “Great English Churchmen Series” (1927) being one 
of the best. More important for his early life, however, are Augustin 
Leger’s La jeunesse de Wesley (Paris, 1910), a careful, unbiased study 
to 1739, and J. S. Simon’s two volumes on Wesley’s relation to the reli- 
gious societies of his day.*° 

Among other religious biographies worthy of special mention are F. 
J. Powicke’s Richard Barter (2 vols., 1924, 1927), D. Butler’s Robert 
Leighton (1903), W. H. Hutton’s Bunyan (1928), William King’s Au- 
tobiography (1906), and N. Sykes’ Edmund Gibson (Oxford, 1926).** 
It is to be regretted that the last volume of Joseph Gillow’s Biographical 
dictionary of the English Catholics from 1534 to the present (5 vols., 
1885-1902) was not done on the same scale as earlier volumes. The mere 
fact that it covers from M to Z while A to L required four volumes indi- 
cates something of its hurried nature. 

Societies representing religious denominations or groups have been 
publishing transactions and documents in more or less commendable 
manner. Special mention should be made of Norman Penney’s capable 
direction of the Friends Historical Society and Lucien Wolf’s contribu- 
tions to the publications of the Jewish Historical Society. The Baptist 
Historical Society has done some good work under the direction of W. 
T. Whitley, but in general on rather narrowly denominational lines. The 
publications of the Hugenot Society of London have run considerably to 
the antiquarian and the genealogical. 

The increasing militarization of Europe in the early twentieth century 
and its tragic outcome naturally gave impetus to military studies. But 
England participated in a major manner on land in only one of the wars 
of the period under consideration, and it has therefore figured in these 
studies to only a secondary degree. Marlborough’s campaigns have been 
the subject of two scholarly works: C. T. Atkinson’s Marlborough and 
the rise of the British army (1921), and Frank Taylor’s Wars of Marl- 
borough (2 vols., unfinished ; Oxford, 1921). H. J. and E. A. Edwards 
have written a readable Short history of Marlborough (1926). The mili- 

*° John Wesley and the religious societies (1921); John Wesley and the Meth- 
odist societies (1923). 


* Sykes later printed important documents on the relations of Gibson and 
Walpole (Eng. hist. rev., XLIV [1929], 628-33). 
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tary career of the Duke of Cumberland has been for the first time given 
due credit by E. E. Charteris in a two-volume work (1913, 1925). F. H. 
Skrine’s Fontenoy (1906) is a useful monograph. 

Monumental in its thoroughness, scope, and scholarship is the late Sir 
John Fortescue’s History of the British army (12 vols., 1899-1927). 
Two volumes are devoted to the period before 1763. The student is now 
many times saved the trouble of searching regimental histories or ac- 
counts of separate campaigns for points previously found only there; 
for the size of the work is sufficiently great to permit much more than 
the mere summaries ordinarily found in histories of such scope. Charles 
Dalton continued his previous army studies of the Restoration period* in 
George I’s army (2 vols., 1910-12), which, like his other works, is care- 
fully done and serviceable even though incomplete. Among regimental 
histories of value, John Davis’ History of the Second Queen’s Regiment 
(6 vols., 1887-1906) deserves special mention. The first volume is de- 
voted entirely to the period at Tangier. 

The organization at Cambridge in 1921 of the Society of Army 
Historical Research has resulted in an admirable Journal. Its articles 
cover a wide range and it will undoubtedly add to British scholarship in 
this field of history. 

More has been written on British naval history. The Society for Nau- 
tical Research (at Cambridge University) has stimulated and given di- 
rection to naval studies; and its organ, the Mariner’s mirror, instituted 
in 1911, maintains a standard of scholarship not connoted by its title. 
More important, however, have been the many well-edited volumes of the 
Navy Records Society, among which are the Journal of Edward Montagu 
(1929), the Navy in the war of 1739-1748 (3 vols., 1920) and Papers 
relating to the loss of Minorca in 1756 (1913). In connection with the 
first and last should be mentioned F. R. Harris’ Edward Montagu (2 
vols., 1912) and Brian Tunstall’s Admiral Byng and the loss of Minorca 
(1928). 

Sir Julian Corbett has done for the naval historian what Sir John 
Fortescue has done for the military historian, except that he did not 
produce a consecutive narrative but studies on separate periods, which, 
however, combined, constitute the best history of the British navy to 
1763. His England in the Mediterranean, 1603-1713 (2 vols., 1904) and 
England in the Seven Years War (2 vols., 1907) are the best accounts of 
British maritime strategy during the period considered. He is not above 
error, for he ranges far afield from naval history in his attempt to show 

“English army lists, 1661-1714 (6 vols., 1892-1904); Irish army lists, 1661- 
1685 (1907); The Scots army, 1661-1688 (1909). 
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the place of the maritime urge and influence in the history of England, 
and he is perhaps overready to find statesmanlike foresight where only 
choice opportunism existed ; but his interpretations and guidance are, as 
a rule, thoroughly dependable. 

Recent interest in Samuel Pepys has fortunately turned to his more 
useful side, the navy secretaryship. W. C. Abbott’s inclusion of an essay 
on “‘the serious Pepys” in his brilliantly-entitled Conflicts with oblivion 
(New Haven, 1924) is a quiet commentary on how little the world has 
known of this great man in his maturity and at his desk. (His diary 
stops at thirty-one, and he lived to be seventy!). J. R. Tanner’s De- 
scriptive catalogue of the naval manuscripts in the Pepysian Library at 
Magdalene College (Navy Records Society, 4 vols., 1903-23) will go 
far to make the man and his naval work better known.** A. W. Tedder’s 
Navy of the Restoration to 1667 (Cambridge, 1916), a prize essay, is a 
splendid brief account; and E. B. Powley’s English navy in the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 (Cambridge, 1928) is a more detailed study of considerable 
worth. Only Volume I of P. C. Ballhausen’s Die drei englisch-hollan- 
dischen Seekriege (The Hague, 1923) has appeared, covering 1652-59,** 
and it is disappointing. Two more are promised. 

Henri Malo’s volumes on Jean Bart and the Dunkirk privateers*® con- 
tain much of importance for British naval history from 1660 to 1710. 
R. G. Albion’s Forests and sea power: the timber problem of the royal 
navy, 1652-1862 (Cambridge, Mass., 1926) is all that a highly special- 
ized monograph on a little-considered subject of importance should be. 

The study of Scottish history was furthered greatly by the publica- 
tion of the Scottish historical review from 1903 to 1928, when it came to 
a lamented close. While containing much that was of local or family in- 
terest, nearly every number contained one or more articles of general and 
lasting value. The publications of the Scottish History Society have been 
unusually plentiful, about sixty volumes since 1900, many of which con- 
cern the period under consideration. 

P. Hume Brown’s and Andrew Lang’s general histories of Scotland 
devote much space to the hundred years considered.*® Brown’s work is 

* He also edited for the Navy Records Society Pepys’s naval minutes, 1680- 
96 (1926). See further his Mr. Pepys: an introduction to the diary together with 
a sketch of his later life (1925), and Samuel Pepys and the royal navy (Cam- 
bridge, 1920). Mr. Tanner is librarian of the Pepysian Library at Magdalene 
College. 

“ Five volumes of Letters and papers relating to the First Dutch War, edit- 
ed by S. R. Gardiner and C. T. Atkinson, were published by the Navy Records 
Society in 1899-1912. 

* Les corsaires dunkerquois et Jean Bart (2 vols.; Paris, 1913-14) ; Jean Bart 
(Paris, 1929). 

* Lang covers to 1746 in 4 volumes (1904-7) and Brown to 1843 in 3 volumes 
(Cambridge, 1912). Lang also wrote a Short history of Scotland (1911). 
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rather partisan, especially Volume II, covering 1560-1689; and Lang’s 
does not possess the scholarliness of which he was capable. In a different 
class are William L. Mathieson’s six volumes covering 1550 to 1843,*" the 
most scholarly and thorough history of the period in spite of an anti- 
Presbyterian bias. His volumes on the Union of 1707 are particularly 
good, in which connection should be mentioned A. V. Dicey and R. S. 
Rait, Thoughts on the union between England and Scotland (1920), a 
thorough constitutional study. James MacKinnon’s Social and industrial 
history of Scotland (2 vols., 1920-21) is brief and general but neverthe- 
less useful. Charles S. Terry has made himself the chief authority on 
Jacobite history.** F. W. Head’s Fallen Stuarts (Cambridge, 1901) is 
a deserving essay, chiefly on 1689-1714. The calendar of Stuart papers 
at Windsor Castle (Hist. MSS. Com., 7 vols., 1902—23) is of vital im- 
portance for Jacobite history to 1718. It is to be doubted whether there 
will be much more of importance found on the Jacobites, and novelists 
and romanticists may roam this field alone. Volume XLIV of the Navy 
Records Society, the Old Scots navy from 1689 to 1710 (1914) is well 
edited but does not contain documents of great value. 

The period from 1660 to 1760 is not one to attract historians of Ire- 
land, who, however, find much to labor upon immediately before 1660 
and after 1780. Richard Bagwell*® has done for sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century Ireland all that Lecky did for the eighteenth century, and 
more ; for the former kept a fairly even pace while the latter wrote mostly 
on 1780-1800. But both were scholarly historians whose works stand 
out eminently in a bibliography of the land that has called forth more 
biased and useless history than any other of its size. Robert H. Murray’s 
Revolutionary Ireland and its settlement (1911) is one of the best recent 
works, and he has also contributed two useful pamphlets on Ireland in 
the “Helps for Students of History Series” (1920). Robert Dunlop has 
written the best brief general account of Irish history.°° Among pub- 
lished source material may be mentioned the second volume of the Essex 
papers (Roy. Hist. Soc., 1913) and Archbishop Stone’s correspondence 

* Politics and religion in Scotland, 1550-1695 (2 vols.; Glasgow, 1902) ; Scot- 
land and the Union, 1695-1747 (2 vols.; Glasgow, 1905); Awakening of Scotland, 


1747-1797 (Glasgow, 1910); Church and reform in Scotland: history from 1797 
to 1843 (Glasgow, 1916). 

* Particularly, John Graham of Claverhouse (1905); Jacobites and the Union 
(docs.) (Cambridge, 1922); Young Pretender (1903); Rising of 1745 (1900; 2d 
ed., enlarged, 1903, containing 108 pages of bibliography covering 1689-1788). 
He has also produced the Scottish parliament, 1603-1707 (Glasgow, 1905) and 
the Pentland rising (Glasgow, 1905). 

* Ireland under the Stuarts and during the Interregnum (3 vols., 1909-16). 
Volume III (1916) covers 1660-90. There are three previous volumes on Tudor 
Ireland (1885-90), and the whole constitutes the results of a lifelong study. 

* Ireland from the earliest times to the present (Oxford, 1922). 
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with Newcastle.** The latter is of unusual importance both because of 
the archbishop’s influence with Newcastle and because of the dearth of 
historical material on Ireland following the death of Swift. 

In the field of colonial history, the Acts of the privy council of Eng- 
land, colonial series, 1613-1783, were published in six volumes, 1908- 
13. C. M. Andrews’ contributions on the board of trade have already 
been referred to (supra, p. 458). The Cambridge history of the British 
Empire (Vols. I and IV, Cambridge, 1929) bids fair to be a remarkable 
work, but chiefly for the period following 1783. Volume I is a good 
summary to that date. Certain volumes of the Cambridge history of 
India (Vols. I, III, and V, Cambridge, 1922-29), however, are to be 
included in the History of the British Empire in a manner that make it 
not a little confusing to refer to.*° Indian history, though still in its be- 
ginning, has made splendid progress in two series of documentary publi- 
cations, the Indian Records Society (11 vols., 1905-13) and the Indian 
texts series (10 vols., 1907-28). The Journal of Indian history began in 
1921 and has been well edited by S. A. Khan and S. K. Aiyangar. Jadu- 
nath Sarkar’s Aurangzib (5 vols., 1912-24) is a commendable history 
of the last of the Mogul rulers, based on manuscript sources. C. N. Dal- 
ton’s Thomas Pitt (Cambridge, 1915) is a lengthy defense of Chatham’s 
grandfather, the one-time governor of Madras and procurer of the great 
“Pitt Diamond.” A. Martineau’s Dupleir (3 vols.; Paris, 1920-27) and 
G. W. Forrest’s Clive (2 vols., 1918) are valuable works, as is Henry 
Dodwell’s Dupleix and Clive; the beginning of empire (1920). For- 
rest’s account is highly flattering, but is the work of an expert in the 
field, the director of the records of the government of India. V. T. Har- 
low has recently produced three scholarly volumes on the West Indies, 
particularly Barbados ;** and Frank W. Pitman’s Development of the 
British West Indies, 1700-63 (New Haven, 1917) is a valuable account. 
G. L. Beer’s volumes on British colonial policy have almost risen to the 
status of authoritative studies.°* G. H. Guttridge’s Colonial policy of 
William III (Cambridge, 1922) is a brief but useful essay, and Kate 
Hotblack’s Chatham’s colonial policy (1917) is a detailed study (with 
documents ) of all phases of the subject from 1738 on.®° G. M. Wrong’s 

* Edited by C. Litton Falkiner, in the Eng. hist. rev., XX (1905), 508-42, 
735-63. 

* E.g., Vol. V of the Cambridge history of India, an encyclopedic and dull 
volume, covering 1497-1858, is also Vol. IV of the other work. 

* Colonizing expeditions to the West Indies and Guiana, 1623-1667 (Hakluyt 
Society, 1925); History of Barbados, 1625-85 (Oxford, 1926); Christopher Cod- 
rington, 1668-1710 (Oxford, 1928). 

* Old colonial system, 1660-1754 (2 vols.; New York, 1912); British colonial 
policy, 1754-65 (New York, 1907). 

* Gertrude S. Kimball edited for the Colonial Dames of America the Corre- 
spondence of William Pitt with colonial governors (2 vols.; New York, 1906). 
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Fall of Canada (Oxford, 1914) represents the best in Canadian schol- 
arship on the subject and makes full use of the recent labors of A. Dough- 
ty®® and W. Wood.” W. T. Waugh’s Wolfe (Montreal, 1928) is popular 
and readable but contributes nothing. E. M. G. Routh’s Tangier (1912) 
is the first complete account of this initial and ill-fated attempt (1662- 
81) at a Mediterranean empire, and rests on thorough study of archival 
sources. 

Biographical writing in British history has undoubtedly been pro- 
moted, and unquestionably made easier, by the completion in 1900 of 
the Dictionary of national biography. In fact, so easy has it become with 
Kronos providing the inevitable outline, and the D.N.B. contributor pro- 
viding both the narrative guide and a partial bibliography, that only the 
distinctly superior type of biography should be deemed worthy of honor 
or academic degree. An ordinary person can certainly now produce an 
ordinary biography in that field. 

Outstanding among lengthy definitive biographies are two lives of 
William Pitt by A. von Ruville®* and Basil Williams (2 vols., 1913). 
The former is a successful attempt at impartiality ; the latter is avowedly 
favorable but based on true scholarship. A. S. McDowall (1905), Fred- 
eric Harrison (New York, 1905) and Lord Rosebery (1910) also wrote 
brief lives of Chatham.*® The last is perhaps the best but only goes to 
1756. T. W. Riker’s Henry Fox (2 vols.; Oxford, 1911) is a splendid 
study of the first Lord Holland, devoting most of the time to the period 
of the Seven Years’ War. Fox has also been the subject of a two-volume 
work by the Earl of Ilchester (1920) which, in spite of using some new 
material, does not supplant Riker. Lady Burghclere has written an 
interesting life of Buckingham (1903), based on considerable docu- 
mentary study, and a better two-volume life of Ormonde (1912). Clar- 
endon has received overfavorable treatment in Sir Henry Craik’s two 
volumes (1911), after T. H. Lister (3 vols., 1838) had held the field 
undisputedly for seventy-three years. A scholarly, up-to-date biography 
of this great early minister of Charles II and grandfather of two queens 
is still to be done. One of these granddaughters, Mary, has been the sub- 
ject of two recent biographies, by Mary F. Sandars (1913) and (bet- 
ter) Nellie M. Watterson (Durham, North Carolina, 1928); and the 

* Siege of Quebec and the Battle of the Plains of Abraham (6 vols.; Quebec, 
1901). 

* Fight for Canada (based on Doughty’s documents) (1904); Logs of the con- 


quest of Canada (Toronto, 1909). The latter brings out the work of the fleet, 
1758-60, and is well edited. 

* Three vols.; Berlin, 1905. Eng. trans., 1907. 

* Cf. Karl A. von Miiller, Der dltere Pitt (Stuttgart, 1923), a scholarly sketch; 
and the Romanes Lecture for 1912 (Oxford) by Henry M. Butler on “Lord Chat- 
ham as an orator.” Pitt’s love letters, edited by Ethel A. Edwards in 1926, are 
of some personal interest. 
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other, Anne, will undoubtedly be presented more accurately than ever 
before in G. M. Trevelyan’s forthcoming volumes on her reign. Benja- 
min Bathurst’s Letters of two queens (Mary and Anne) (1924) contains 
interesting correspondence. Henrietta Maria, the mother of Charles II, 
has been treated popularly but adequately by H. Haynes (1912). Hil- 
aire Belloc’s James II (1928) is a weak and characteristicaily inaccurate 
apology. The two wives of James II are covered in J. R. Henslowe’s 
Anne Hyde (1915) and Martin Haile’s Mary of Modena (1905). The 
latter is better, devoting much time to the period of exile. George Kitch- 
in’s Roger l’Estrange (1913) is valuable for the history of the censor- 
ship. A. Browning’s Thomas Osborne (Oxford, 1913) is only a brief 
essay; its under-appreciated subject deserves a lengthy biography. 
Scottish Restoration history has been treated in three recent lives: W. 
C. MacKenzie’s Lauderdale (1923), A. Lang’s Sir George MacKenzie 
(1909), and A. Robertson’s Robert Moray (1922). The first inclines 
to the sympathetic and the psychological, the second is an attempt at a 
difficult impartiality, and the last is admirable scholarship. Marion E. 
Grew’s Life of Bentinck, Earl of Portland (New York, 1924) is drawn 
chiefly from the Welbeck correspondence, much of which is now being 
edited by N. Japikse.’°° Bolingbroke has been the subject of two appre- 
ciative works: Walter S. Sichel, Bolingbroke and his times (2 vols., 
1901-2), and J. M. Robertson, Bolingbroke and Walpole (New York, 
1919). W. H. Wilkins’ Caroline the illustrious (2 vols., 1901) is a work 
of great research. It contributes much from the Hanoverian archives on 
her life up to 1714, but tends to exaggerate her influence in England 
thereafter. Among volumes of published correspondence must be men- 
tioned R. Doebner’s Briefe der Kénigin Sophie Charlotte von Preussen 
und der Kurfiirstin Sophie von Hannover an hannoversche Diplomaten, 
(1702-5) (Leipzig, 1905), and Swift’s Correspondence, edited in six 
volumes by F. Elrington Ball (1910-14). Among important collected 
works should be mentioned those of Sir William Petty, by Lord Lans- 
downe ;'” of George Savile, first Marquis of Halifax, by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh (Oxford, 1912); and of Swift by Temple Scott (12 vols., 1898- 
1908). 

The Victoria history of the counties of England (about 85 vols., 
1900-1929) is the most impressive addition to the local bibliography of 
England. The splendid large Handbook to county bibliography (1917) 
by A. L. Humphreys will be of great help to all students of local British 
history. Among local records of note recently published are R. H. Gret- 
ton’s Burford records, a study in minor town government (Oxford, 1920), 

™ Correspondentie van Willem III en van Hans Willem Bentinck. Vol. I, the 
only one published to date (The Hague, 1927), is merely a description and list. 

™ The Petty papers (2 vols., 1928); The Petty-Southwell correspondence 
(1929). 
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the Record of the borough of Nottingham (6 vols.; Nottingham, 1882-— 
1914) and the Records of the borough of Leicester, which were started 
by Mary Bateson and continued for 1603-88 by Helen Stocks (Cam- 
bridge, 1923). The Hertford county records (3 vols.; Hertford, 1905— 
10) contain notes and extracts from the session rolls from 1581 to 
1894. Many parliamentary histories of boroughs and counties have ap- 
peared, of which William Albery’s work on Horsham (1927) is one of 
the best. J. C. Hodgson and H. H. E. Craster have completed a monu- 
mental History of Northumberland (9 vols.; Newcastle, 1893-1909), 
and in G. H. Tupling’s Economic history of Rossendale (Manchester, 
1927) students may find an excellent model of local economic history. 


CrypveE L. Grosz 
NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1898—1912' 


I 


NEVITABLY the enthusiasm aroused by the announcement that 
I the British were to follow the example of Germany by publishing 
diplomatic documents on the origins of the war was diluted by skep- 
ticism ; the susceptibilities of opinion, both at home and abroad, must con- 
cern even a Labor government in England more than the revolutionary 
government in Berlin. To a large extent skepticism was disarmed by 
the appointment of Dr. Gooch and Professor Temperley as editors. Each 
volume is prefaced by the statement that the editors have “‘omitted noth- 
ing which they consider essential to the understanding of the history 
of the period. .... They would feel compelled to resign if any attempt 
were made to insist on the omission of any document which is in their view 
vital or essential.’”” The names of the editors are ample guaranty both of 
the honesty of this statement and of their competence to decide what is 
essential. Nevertheless, the fact that some omissions were necessitated 
by the desire to consult the susceptibilities of individuals and “certain 
foreign Governments” inevitably raises questions in the mind of the 
reader.’ 


* British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. Edited by G. P. 
Gooch and Harold Temperley. London, 1927-30. Vol. I, The End of British 
Isolation (pp. xxxii+355. 10s, 6d.). Vol. Il, The Anglo-Japanese Alliance and 
the Franco-British Entente (pp. xxxii+430. 10s. 6d.). Vol. III, The Testing of 
the Entente, 1904-1906 (pp. xlii+487. 10s. 6d.). Vol. IV, The Anglo-Russian 
Rapprochement, 1903-1907 (pp. liit+-656. 12s. 6d.). Vol. V, The Near East, 1903- 
1909 (pp. lxix+886. 17s. 6d.). Vol. VI, The Anglo-German Tension, 1907-1912 
(pp. lv+867. 17s. 6d.). 

* Little light, for instance, is thrown on the influence exerted by King Edward 
over foreign policy. With a few exceptions his minutes are vague and colorless. 
This is surprising when one remembers such remarks as that of Lord Lansdowne 
in 1904: “The King talks and writes about his Royal Brother [William II] in 
terms which make one’s flesh creep, and the official papers which go to him, when- 
ever they refer to H.I.M., come back with all sorts of annotations of a most in- 
cendiary character” (Lord Newton, Lord Lansdowne [London, 1929], p. 330). 
These incendiary comments are conspicuously absent from the British Docu- 
ments. The only information of interest concerning King Edward is the confi- 
dence placed in his discretion, and the independence permitted him in conversa- 
tions with foreign statesmen and rulers. In his report of the king’s visit to Fran- 
cis Joseph at Ischl in August, 1908, Hardinge gives practically no information 
concerning the conversation between the two monarchs, and writes: “His Majesty 
received Baron d’Aehrenthal, and had a long conversation with him. The King 
informed me later that it was quite satisfactory” (Vol. V, App. IV, and No. 165). 
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On the whole it seems safe to say that gaps in the narrative are the re- 
sult of gaps in the records. The paucity of material on the years from 
1898 to 1900 is explained by a note of Mr. E. A. Crowe: “For the whole 
of Lord Salisbury’s two Administrations our official records are sadly 
incomplete, all the most important business having been transacted 
under cover of ‘private’ correspondence” (III, 409). As a result, the deci- 
sion of the editors to begin with the year 1898, because “certain influen- 
tial members”’ of the ministry then desired to substitute a policy of alli- 
ance for that of isolation, is rendered nugatory. Even those scraps of 
evidence in Die Grosse Politik which seemed to substantiate, from the 
British side, the dispatches of Hatzfeldt and Eckardstein concerning 
the alliance offers of 1898 and 1899 become so unsubstantial as to be 
almost valueless.* Indeed, from the British records one would conclude 
that Salisbury was completely ignorant of the advances made te Ger- 
many (Vol. I, Nos. 74, 146). 

One searches in vain for sure information on one problem after anoth- 
er. Did, for instance, the efforts of Spring Rice and others to arouse sus- 
picion and fear of Germany in the United States have official sanction? 
There is only one clue, and that merely an “impression”’ recalled many 
years later.* 

The editors believe that neither Lansdowne nor Grey transacted offi- 
cial business under cover of private correspondence. If this is true, 
many aspects of the former’s policy, particularly from January, 1902, to 
July, 1903, must remain permanently obscure. For Grey’s administra- 
tion the editors have had access to the principal private collections ; and, 
in addition, the administrative reforms of Sir Charles Hardinge resulted 
in a luxuriant crop of minutes and compelled the recording of all trans- 


* According to the kaiser’s memorandum, Lascelles said on August 21, 1898, 
that during his stay in London he had been present at a meeting which “took the 
form of a Cabinet Council to which I was invited.” At the meeting Chamberlain 
had, with the concurrence of the other ministers, announced his willingness to ef- 
fect a defensive alliance with Germany, to become operative if either power were 
attacked by two other powers (Die Grosse Politik der ewropdischen Kabinette, 
1871-1914, edited by Johannes Lepsius, Albrecht Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, and 
Friedrich Thimme [40 vols.; Berlin, 1922-27], XIV, 333-38). Lascelles gives no 
hint that he made such a definite statement. According to him, he had merely 
said: “I had, however, perceived during my recent visit to England that there 
was a sincere and widespread desire for a good understanding between the two 
countries.” He was nonplussed by the significance which William II read into 
his casual remark (Vol. I, Nos. 87, 89, 96). 


4 Lord Sanderson wrote, in 1907, concerning the Samoan negotiations: “My 
impression is that we have not an absolutely clear record, and that Lord Salis- 
bury while conceding any claims on our part did his best to rouse the opposition 
of the United States” (III, 423). 


< 
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actions in official reports. These circumstances help to explain the con- 
trast between the earlier and later volumes. The records for the adminis- 
trations of Salisbury and Lansdowne are, on the whole, dull reading, 
fragmentary and technical ; after 1905 the British Documents begin for 
the first time to vie with Die Grosse Politik in interest and value. The 
earlier volumes supplement our knowledge here and there and raise a 
few new questions; the later volumes are a rich mine which will not be 
exhausted for many years. 


II 


The last years of Salisbury’s career may be briefly dismissed, Wheth- 
er one’s verdict on his last administration be favorable or unfavorable, 
there is nothing in the British Documents to alter the lines of his portrait 
in any important way. 

Interest alone, uninfluenced by political philosophy, should guide for- 
eign policy, according to Salisbury. Starting with this premise, he seems 
to have concluded that England should co-operate with Russia, might 
co-operate with Germany, but almost certainly could not work in har- 
mony with France. “The French and German people both hate us; the 
Russian people do not.” Since France was a democracy, popular feeling 
would appear to be the deciding factor. Germany was not a democracy. 
“There is no reason why Germany, under steady guidance, should not 
go with us, but steadiness is not the note of its Government just now.” 
The Anglo-Russian feud resulted from the blunders of Palmerston, who 
would be guided by political sympathies instead of by common interests. ... . 
It may not be possible for England and Russia to return to their old relations. 
But it is an object to be wished for and approached as opportunity offers... .. 
It is the best chance for something like an equilibrium of Europe [ Vol. VI, App. 
IV}. 

On these lines Salisbury shaped his course. In January, 1898, he tried 
to utilize Russian anger at Germany’s advance on Kiao Chow to “narrow 
the chasm” separating England and Russia. He proposed an understand- 
ing over China and Turkey where “Russia and England are constantly 
opposed, neutralizing each other’s efforts much more frequently than 
the real antagonism of their interests would justify.”” Might a “partition 
of preponderance” be arranged? At first Witte professed enthusiasm, 
but by February Salisbury had concluded that the Russians “‘are insin- 
cere and their language is ambiguous.”” There were further negotiations 
later in the year, but Witte’s counter-proposals were dismissed as ‘‘de- 
risory” (Vol. I, Nos. 5-15). Salisbury then fell back on the old policy of 


5 The private papers of Lord Lansdowne and Lord Hardinge have recently 
been made available to the editors, who hope to issue a concluding volume con- 
taining selections from the correspondence, with other material discovered since 
the publication of the earlier volumes. 
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resisting each Russian advance as long as possible, retreating before 
accomplished facts, and beginning anew. 

Viewing the years from 1898 to 1900 as a whole, it seems to me that 
Hohenlohe divined the foundation of Salisbury’s policy—a conviction 
that, paralyzed by hatred of each other, the two Continental groups 
could not unite except under terrific provocation (G.P., XI, 69-71). This 
provocation Salisbury never gave. When concessions were necessary to 
lower the temperature of England’s rivals, he made them; when the op- 
posing forces were too powerful, as in the Far East, he held his peace, 
and waited; when he felt sure no hostile combination was possible, he 
struck with devastating force, as during the Fashoda crisis. He retained 
to the end his faith in a policy of isolation. He wrote in May, 1901: 

It is impossible for us to judge whether the “isolation” under which we are 
supposed to suffer, does or does not contain in it any elements of peril. It would 
hardly be wise to incur novel and most onerous obligations, in order to guard 


against a danger in whose existence we have no historical reason for believing 
[ Vol. II, No. 86]. 


III 


Lord Lansdowne, who took over the foreign office in the fall of 1900, 
had come to the conclusion that “we do not wish to continue to stand 
alone.” He refused to admit that, “because we have in the past survived 
in spite of our isolation, we need have no misgivings as to the effect of 
that isolation in the future” (Vol. II, No. 92). He desired and, in Janu- 
ary, 1902, secured an alliance with Japan in order to oppose the Russian 
advance in the Far East. After 1903 he made tentative efforts to effect an 
Anglo-Russian entente, but he never evinced much confidence that the 
negotiations would be successful, while his belief in Russian duplicity 
and untrustworthiness continued unabated. He desired intimate rela- 
tions with Germany and only turned to France when Anglo-German re- 
lations had become dangerously strained. These larger outlines of his 
policy are firm enough, but as soon as any problem is approached more 
closely the going becomes treacherous. 

The history of the Anglo-German negotiations of 1901 as given in the 
British Documents, for instance, is hopelessly at variance with the Ger- 
man account.® Lansdowne had apparently never seriously considered the 

* There is not room here for a detailed examination of the discrepancies be- 
tween the two versions. There can now be no doubt, however, that Eckardstein’s 
writings are, to say the least, completely untrustworthy, and that his blunders 
had a disastrous effect on Anglo-German relations. As a result of his untruthful 
dispatches, mistrust of England, already strong in Berlin, was intensified, and 
Lansdowne’s well-meant offer of an entente in December, 1901, was interpreted 
as a Machiavellian attempt to attribute the initiation of the alliance negotiations 
to Germany, while the British were, in their turn, bewildered and angered by the 
German accusations of bad faith. Further, it seems evident that to save his own 
skin, Eckardstein blamed Hatzfeldt for the failure of negotiations, and thereby 
precipitated the ambassador’s recall (Vol. II, Nos. 89, 94, 96). 
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idea of an Anglo-German alliance until Eckardstein made his proposals 
on March 18, and he gave a discouraging reply.’ Almost a month later he 
wrote to Lascelles: ‘In principle the idea is good enough. But when each 
side comes, if it ever does, to formulate its terms, we shall break down” 
(Vol. II, No. 81). Salisbury strongly opposed the project; so did San- 
derson and Bertie (Vol. II, Nos. 85, 86,91). To Lansdowne’s bewilder- 
ment and relief, Wilhelmstrasse suddenly halted the negotiations at the 
end of May (Vol. II, No. 89). After marking time during the summer 
and fall, Lansdowne suggested that the two governments make “a dec- 
laration of common policy and of a desire to maintain close diplomatic 
relations.” He believed such an understanding “would be distinctly to 
the advantage of this country.”” He doubted whether the Germans would 
accept a limited agreement ; but if they refused, “we shall have put it out 
of their power to accuse us of having ‘dropped’ them” (Vol. II, Nos. 92, 
93). Despite Salisbury’s opposition, he sounded out the new German 
ambassador on December 19. Count Metternich unhesitatingly rejected 
the proposal. “It was a case of ‘the whole or none’ ” (Vol. II, No. 94). 

It is usually stated that on the failure of negotiations with Germany, 
England turned to France. The evidence given in the British Documents, 
fragmentary to be sure, indicates that Lansdowne did not seriously con- 
sider the possibility of a settlement with France until well into 1903. 
During 1901 Cambon hinted that France would like to buy a free hand in 
Morocco; he was not encouraged (Vol. II, No. 317). A few days after 
Salisbury’s retirement in July, 1902, he returned to the charge; Lans- 
downe was only willing ‘> negotiate on the basis of the preservation of 
the status quo (Vol. II, No. 321). New hints in October brought a cate- 
gorical response: ‘We were not prepared to discuss a possible ‘liquida- 
tion’ of Morocco” (Vol. II, No. 325). By February, 1903, Lansdowne 
was less positive: “We deprecated attempts to bring about a virtual par- 
tition of Morocco. We could of course recognize no such arrangement 
unless we were parties to it” (Vol. II, No. 337). By July, he only depre- 
cated a “premature” partition, while “nothing would give me greater 

™ Vol. I, No. 77. I believe, however, that Lansdowne throughout understated 
his admitted desire for some sort of agreement with Germany. Blunderer though 
he was, it is improbable that Eckardstein would have allowed himself to be drawn 
in so deeply without encouragement. Later, Sanderson wrote that “a considerable 
section of the Cabinet were in favor of an alliance or at least of an agreement for 
joint policy” in 1900 (III, 427). In August, 1901, Lascelles told William II that 
Lansdowne was in favor of an Anglo-German alliance; and Lascelles was not, so 
far as we know, rebuked for his statement (Vol. II, No. 90). Other circumstances 
—the persistent efforts of Lansdowne to obtain the memorandum promised by 
Eckardstein (Vol. II, No. 87), the fact that he had drafts of an alliance prepared 
(Vol. II, No. 85), his arguments for an entente at the end of 1901—all these sug- 
gest that Lansdowne favored an alliance, and that he drew back only when it 
became apparent that Salisbury’s opposition and the German demands were both 
greater than he had anticipated. 
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satisfaction than to promote a reasonable ‘give and take’ arrangement 
between the two Governments.” He proposed that the French should 
“put their cards upon the table” (Vol. II, No. 356). Negotiations then 
began. The bargaining was stiff; at times failure seemed imminent; in 
January, 1904, there was a deadlock, broken, apparently, by Cromer’s 
protest that failure would be a calamity (Vol. II, Nos. 386, 387); in 
April, the agreements were published—all except the secret articles. 

Lansdowne gives no explanation for his changing position. His deci- 
sion to come to terms with France must, however, have been dictated by 
considerations of vital importance, for he could not conceal from himself 
that the agreement contained the germs of a bitter quarrel with Ger- 
many. The French were honest. They made no secret either of their de- 
termination to exclude Germany from any voice in Moroccan affairs, or of 
their expectation that England was to help them in this task (Vol. II, No. 
330). It is, therefore, no longer possible to dismiss Lansdowne’s failure 
to advise the French to buy off Germany as an “oversight” ; some part of 
the responsibility for subsequent difficulties must be charged to him. 

Before the storm actually broke, the British dropped a few hints con- 
cerning the desirability of a Franco-German understanding, but after the 
kaiser’s visit to Tangier, Lansdowne loyally supported the French. On 
April 22 he wrote that “we should be prepared to join the French Gov- 
ernment in offering strong opposition” if Germany demanded a port in 
Morocco (Vol. III, No. 90) ; at the end of May, Japan was asked to con- 
sent to the withdrawal of British battleships from the Far East (Vol. IV, 
Nos. 122-24). On May 17, in the course of an extended conversation 
with Cambon, Lansdowne remarked: 

Our two Governments should continue to treat one another with the most ab- 
solute confidence, should keep one another fully informed of everything which 
came to their knowledge, and should, as far as possible, discuss in advance any 


contingencies by which they might in the course of events find themselves con- 
fronted [ Vol. III, No. 94]. 


The remark had an interesting history. Lansdowne later thought it the 
basis of the rumored proffer of an alliance to France. Cambon, on May 
25, recalled it as follows: 

Si les circonstances l’exigeaient, si par exemple nous avions des raisons sé- 
rieuses de croire & une aggression injustifiée de la part d’une certaine puissance, 
le Gouvernement britannique serait tout prét & se concerter avec le gouvernement 
frangais sur les mesures a prendre [ Vol. III, No. 95]. 


Lansdowne, on the same day, corrected the ambassador’s memory, but 
on January 10, 1906, the latter affirmed that Lansdowne had proposed 
a discussion of “any eventualities that might seem possible.” Cambon 
continued: ‘‘It had not been considered necessary at the time to discuss 
the eventuality of war. But it now seemed desirable that this eventuality 
should be considered” (Vol. III, No. 210). Six years later, on April 15, 
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1912, he gave another version: “In 1905 when Germany was pressing 
France hard Lord Lansdowne had mentioned to him that H[is}] M[ ajes- 
ty’s ] Gov[ ernmen ]t would be disposed to strengthen and extend the un- 
derstanding with France, and would be ready to discuss the matter.” 
Delcassé resigned when Rouvier vetoed the proposal. Were the British 
disposed now to revive the discussion (Vol. VI, No. 576) ? 


IV 


With many problems still untouched, the records for Grey’s adminis- 
tration already occupy twice as much space as those for the years from 
1898 to 1905. Obviously a detailed examination of this mass of material 
cannot be undertaken here. Only a few general observations are possible, 
and these must be subject to revision in the light of subsequent evidence. 

Grey wanted peace: “The prospect of a European War and of our 
being involved in it is horrible” (Vol. III, No. 299). He desired that 
“France, Russia and ourselves should all be on the best terms with Ger- 
many” (Vol. VI, No. 584). He felt that a sharp division of Europe into 
two camps would be dangerous, and he wished to give Germany “‘no ex- 
cuse for saying that she is being cold-shouldered, isolated or squeezed” 
(Vol. VI, No. 135). He was determined, however, to preserve the en- 
tentes with France and Russia, and he dreaded a reversion to the isolation 
of the period before 1904. “During the whole of this period we were kept 
on bad terms with France and Russia: we were sometimes on the brink of 
war with one or the other; and Germany took toll of us when it suited 
her.” To make a political agreement with Germany calling for British 
neutrality even in the remote event of a Franco-Russian attack on Ger- 
many would be suicidal, “‘an invitation to help Germany to make a Euro- 
pean combination which could be directed against us when it suited her 
so to use it” (Vol. VI, Nos. 174, 563). On the one hand, then, peace and 
friendship with all the powers, including Germany ; on the other, loyalty 
to the ententes. There was no conflict between these two ideals. ‘This 
talk in Germany about being ‘ringed in’ was nonsense. . . . . Germany 
had stood in the middle of Europe, with two allies and the strongest Army 
in the world, and no one dreamt of attacking her” (Vol. V, No. 441). 
These quotations give the essence of Grey’s views, taken over the whole 
period from 1906 to 1912. In practice, however, the problem was not so 
simple. 

Grey himself seemed at times to feel that antagonism between England 
and Germany was inevitable. In June, 1906, he wrote: ‘““The Germans do 
not realize that England has always drifted or deliberately gone into 
opposition to any Power which establishes a hegemony in Europe” (Vol. 
III, No. 418). Was this opposition necessitated solely by Germany’s 
challenge to British naval supremacy? Countless documents answer in 
the affirmative. And yet in January, 1906, Grey believed “‘we are more 
supreme at sea than we have ever been” (Vol. III, No. 216). The naval 
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situation did not change materially between January and June. As late 
as 1910, Crowe challenged the naval thesis. 

It is not merely or principally the question of naval armaments which is the 
cause of the existing estrangement. The building of the German fleet is but one 


of the symptoms of the disease. It is the political ambitions of the German gov- 
ernment and nation which is the source of the mischief [ Vol. VI, No. 404]. 


Whether deliberately or unconsciously, Germany was aiming at domina- 
tion over Europe. Grey characterized the first of the many memoranda 
in which Crowe developed this position as “most valuable,” and as “most 
helpful as a guide to policy” (Vol. III, App. A). How far Crowe’s inter- 
pretation was correct is, for our purposes, beside the point. The impor- 
tant fact is that the British foreign office believed, as Grey put it, that 
Germany “has reached that dangerous point of strength which makes her 
itch to dominate” (Vol. VI, No. 217). 

This conviction was fortified by the friction inevitably resulting from 
the fact that British interests were best served by the preservation of the 
status quo in the colonial field, while Germany sought to expand. The 
problem was an old one and had caused trouble before. In general, how- 
ever, the Conservatives had regarded the conflict as one of power; they 
resisted German demands when they could, and gave way where they had 
to. After 1905, the problem entered the field of morals: not only the 
desire to preserve the status quo, but also British maritime and imperial 
hegemony, became identified with the protection of “the general desires 
and ideals common to all mankind.” The amount of space devoted to dis- 
cussions about Honor and Truth and Justice in the dispatches is really 
quite surprising. One becomes a little weary of reading about the noble, 
upright Englishman; the frightened and pacific, but courageous, French- 
man; the Russian, whose character is not without blemishes, but whose 
fundamental goodness is demonstrated by his co-operation with the west- 
ern powers; and, above all, the arrogant, aggressive, materialistic Ger- 
man, “whose representatives have no idea of the meaning of good faith.” 
The memoranda of Crowe and Sanderson printed as appendixes to the 
third volume vividly illustrate the divergent judgments which may be 
reached on the basis of the same body of facts by two statesmen, the one 
dominated by moral convictions, the other blind to all considerations ex- 
cept interest. 

Whatever the real nature of the “German menace,” there is no doubt 
that it dominated British diplomacy, engendering invincible fear and sus- 
picion and nullifying Grey’s desire to effect a rapprochement with Ger- 
many. It also dominated his policy toward France and Russia. He never 
tired of reiterating the platitude that the ententes were merely agree- 
ments settling outstanding disputes. But there was another side. The 
ententes were essential for British safety. They were positive protection, 


, ce 


because Germany’s “itch to dominate” could be restrained only by fear of 
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the forces arrayed against her. Negatively, however, they were possibly 
even more important. From his first days in office Grey was haunted by 
the fear that France and Russia might “sell out’ to Germany. “The 
strength of Germany’s position is her power to frighten or overawe her 
neighbors in Europe, however well disposed they may be to us” (Vol. IV, 
No. 544). Fear of this catastrophe was an additional barrier to good re- 
lations with Germany ; at the slightest sign of intimacy between London 
and Berlin a cry of alarm went up from Paris. 

Dread of isolation also helps to explain many of his equivocal actions. 
His ambiguous reply, on January 31, 1906, to Cambon’s request for a 
promise of support in case of a Franco-German war now appears to have 
been framed so as both to satisfy France and to avoid the necessity of a 
hazardous encounter with the cabinet (Vol. III, No. 220b). In his eager- 
ness to secure the entente with Russia he allowed Isvolski to hope for a 
speedy revision of the treaties dealing with the Straits, and thus he unwit- 
tingly paved the way for the Bosnian crisis (Vol. IV, Nos. 257-59, 261, 
265, 268). When, in November, 1906, Clemenceau publicly refused to 
deny the existence of an Anglo-French military alliance, Grey condoned 
the evasion (Vol. III, No. 444). In April, 1907, Clemenceau made it 
plain that he believed the communications between the general staffs con- 
stituted an obligation binding on the two governments. Grey’s reply was 
a masterpiece of evasion; it satisfied both Clemenceau and Campbell- 
Bannerman (Vol. VI, Nos. 9-11). Three years later Briand forced the 
French ministry to approve increased naval appropriations on the ground 
that France “had moral obligations towards England.” Grey was 
alarmed; Briand’s arguments “‘may raise some embarrassing questions 
later on.”” However, he did nothing (Vol. VI, Nos. 331-33). 

That Grey’s fundamental objectives were incompatible with one an- 
other, and that he was continually departing from one or another of them 
in practice, was pointed out to him with what must have been painful 
frequency by Hardinge, Nicolson, Crowe, Goschen, and Bertie. These 
men were avowedly dominated by fear of Germany—‘‘the only aggres- 
sive Power in Europe,” according to Hardinge (Vol. VI, No. 204)—and 
argued that Germany could be frightened into keeping the peace only if 
the ententes were openly converted into a firm alliance, in fact if not in 
name. Grey bore patiently with their tirades. Did he, at heart, agree with 
them, and was he forced to content himself with half-measures and eva- 
sions because he feared that the “Grey-must-go radicals” and his col- 
leagues in the cabinet would repudiate him? The problem is as far from 
solution now as before the British Documents were published. 


R. J. Sontvac 
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Bulgarische Wirtschaftsgeschichte. By Dr. Ivan SaxAzov. Trans- 
lated by Orro Mititer-Nevporr. (“Slavischer Grundriss.”’) 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1929. Pp. ix-+-294. Rm. 24. 


This work by a historian well known in his own country comes as the 
first attempt to give an organized presentation of the whole economic de- 
velopment of Bulgaria. Starting with the dim uncertainties of a nomadic 
life on the Russian steppes, Dr. Sakazov traces the broad outlines of the 
economic life of the Bulgarians down to the outbreak of the Balkan wars 
in 1912. The author has brought two excellent qualifications to his task: 
an acquaintance with an enviable diversity of languages and an ability to 
look on the history of his sorely tried country with a noteworthy serenity 
of spirit. His copious documentation and his familiarity with the source 
materials likewise give testimony to his fitness to undertake such a work. 

An economic history of Bulgaria, however, is no simple problem. As 
the author himself states it in his Foreword, “The European scholar can 
scarcely understand the great difficulties which confront the Bulgarian 
historian.”’ And that is because Time, nowhere tolerant toward source 
materials, has been singularly harsh toward the original documents of 
this Balkan land. The writer has been forced to scrape together from 
where he could, and piece together what he could, to construct the outline 
of his story. This is, naturally, more particularly true of the earlier pe- 
riod when the Balkan area was the scene of one devastating war after 
another. Several external aids, however, he has used to advantage. For 
the earlier medieval times, there is the history of the Byzantine empire, 
an account of whose relations to Bulgaria forms an important part of 
more than half the book. Then follows the Turkish empire, whose his- 
tory likewise contributes helpful light. In addition, there is the aid of 
something perhaps closely akin to analogy in that there are many simi- 
larities in the economic development of all the Balkan states. The West, 
in the latter half of the story, has contributed the accounts, first of cru- 
saders, then of merchants and travelers. 

Dr. Sakazov divides his book into five unequal parts. The first begins 
with a description of the economic life of the Bulgarians as they wan- 
dered over the Russian steppes after the fall of Attila’s chimerical em- 
pire. It is here a picture of typical nomadic life which is given: Asiatic 
nomads living on milk products and meat dried under the saddle; com- 
munity property in land, and private property in horses and cattle. The 
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beginnings of the economic and cultural improvement of the Bulgarian 
people, the author states, came with the establishment of peaceful rela- 
tions with the attractive civilization of the Eastern empire. A rare cen- 
tury of peace developed among these nomads new needs which the old 
life could not meet. To satisfy the demands of the new cultural level, the 
Bulgarians moved into the Balkans in the year 679. The remainder of 
the first part of the book is devoted to the so-called “first empire,” which 
lasted from the time of this immigration until 1018. Although one of ad- 
vancing improvement, it is a primitive economic life which the author 
reconstructs. The foundation of the state was the free peasant who had 
taken up elementary farming and simple household handicraft. The em- 
bryonic social stratification which was visible in the nomadic days of the 
Bulgarians has become pronounced. More and more the boyars assert 
their superiority by copying the nobility of Constantinople. From the 
great city come the culture and the religion as well as the markets for the 
feebly developing trade of the little backward nation. 

The second part of the book is concerned with the second medieval 
Bulgarian empire, which Dr. Sakazov dates from 1186 to 1398. Here 
he is confronted with the task, under any circumstances difficult, of trac- 
ing another fundamental change in the economic life of the people. As 
early as the ninth century the author sees the beginning of the tendency 
for the economic life to change for the benefit of the Slavic-Bulgarian 
boyars and great landowners and at the expense of the small free peas- 
ant. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there is nulle terre sans 
seigneur. The land was concentrated in the hands of the secular nobles 
and abbots, and the peasant had at last lost that freedom which the serf 
of Western Europe was beginning to regain. Farming had become the 
principal occupation of the Bulgarians by the twelfth century and, de- 
spite the primitive character of the prevailing three-crop system, grain 
was beginning to be an important export crop, even to Genoa and Venice. 
This was the time, equally, of the founding and developing of the medie- 
val towns; and here, once more, the author has given in brief outline a 
story paralleling in great degree the more familiar history of the West. 
One phase of this period, of necessity scantily treated, and in places told 
with some confusion, is the subject of the commercial relations between 
Bulgarian territory and the city states of Italy. The materials for a more 
adequate study of this early trade have not been exhausted, as Dr. Saka- 
zov himself has discovered since this present volume went to press. Un- 
der special commissions from the Bulgarian government, he has more 
recently made investigations in Ragusa and in various Italian archives, 
and his efforts have been rewarded with much valuable documentary evi- 
dence. This information is to be published in the form of a monograph, 
but the reader can only regret that it was not incorporated in this earlier 
work. 
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The third and fourth parts of the book are devoted to what is perhaps 
the most interesting portion of the story, the period of Turkish domina- 
tion. The first outstanding fact, we are informed, is the change in own- 
ership of the land. The Moslem theory of a theocratic state did not admit 
Christian title to land, yet Dr. Sakazov is judicious enough to see that, 
after all, in that feudal epoch Turkish sequestration was a blow directed 
primarily at the nobles and the church. In Bosnia many nobles changed 
faith to save their worldly goods; in Bulgaria a new owning class came 
in, but everywhere the place and duties of the serf remained essentially 
unchanged. True it is that the plight of the Christian tiller of the soil was 
now more noteworthy by contrast to the state of his Moslem neighbor; 
but this Bulgarian historian finds that in the first century of Turkish 
rule the Balkan peoples enjoyed peace, political rights, and material 
well-being. The Turks satisfied themselves with ruling the land and lead- 
ing a happy life, while farming and handicrafts were left to the subject 
Christian population. Only with the decline of the centralized authority 
of the Sultan in the sixteenth century, the author continues, did the heavy 
weight of the whole empire come to rest on the shoulders of the non- 
Moslem groups. The increase of this misery is traced into the seven- 
teenth century, when the feudal holdings became smaller and the burden 
on the individual farm worker proportionately greater. In this connec- 
tion Dr. Sakazov repeats, and justly, the well-understood charge that 
the Turks as a people had no talent or inclination for economically pro- 
ductive occupations. In the history of their great, and at one time very 
wealthy, state they were the consumers, interested only vaguely in the 
economic welfare of the empire—hardly interested enough, one might 
say, to throw a few crumbs to the goose that was laying their golden eggs. 
With the disappearance of the old imperial restraints on individual ca- 
price, each Turkish owner took from his Christian rayahs as much as he 
could. 

The last score of pages are devoted to the “Capitalistic Development 
of Bulgaria” from 1879 to 1912. From a medieval welter of oppressed 
peasants there suddenly emerges a national state whose inherent quali- 
ties are great Arbeitsliebe, Sparsamkeit, and Unternehmungslust. 

Such, in brief, is the subject matter and point of view of the book. Its 
virtue is in its pioneering synthesis of scant materials; its strength in its 
logical treatment. Inevitably, in such a work there are accompanying 
weaknesses which should be mentioned too. The relative newness of the 
subject matter imposes one. Dr. Sakazov has had few shoulders on which 
to stand as he looks over fifteen hundred years of history. The weakness 
imposed by the paucity of available source materials is another already 
mentioned. Along with those are at times the defect of a lack of clarity 
and in many places repetitions and the setting-forth of factual informa- 
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tion that does not seem well digested and that is not, consequently, in- 
spiring reading. 

The greatest disappointment, however, is in the final division of the 
book, that which treats of Bulgaria from the Congress of Berlin to the 
Balkan wars. The rapid transformation of the Bulgarian people from 
medieval serfdom into a national state seeking industrial self-sufficiency 
offers excellent opportunities for acute analysis and dramatic presenta- 
tion ; but in this case, the author, going to the other extreme, abandons his 
documentation and appends to his manuscript a sort of addendum which 
leaves unanswered many questions which the Westerner would like to 
put. We are told that “the agrarian problem in Bulgaria was solved in a 
large measure by itself and in the most democratic manner,” and are then 
left without further explanation of the loss of the land by the Turks and 
its acquisition by the Christian peasants. The treatment of the develop- 
ment of the new urban industrial order is also disappointing. A more 
careful study of the change from domestic handwork to the Bulgarian 
factory, the influence of foreign trade and the railways, and the develop- 
ment and working of the system of protective tariffs would have more 
than justified the additional effort in giving merit to the book. 


Davin Harris 
Sranrorp UNIverRsITy 





The Seventeenth Century. By G. N. Crark, M.A., Fellow and Tu- 
tor of Oriel College and sometime Fellow of All Souls College. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1929. Pp. xi+372. 7 
maps. $5.00. 

The accidents of chronology exert a strange influence upon mankind. 
Long ago Boniface VIII gave the stamp of papal approval to the popu- 
lar notion that the secular years possessed a special significance. Writers 
are not immune. Recently we have been deluged with articles and edi- 
torials reviewing “the twenties” as though a series of years possessing 
their first two or three digits in common have therefore a greater unity of 
characteristics than any other consecutive group of similar length, and 
since the time of the Magdeburg centuriators western historians have 
frequently written as though of the same opinion. How the content and 
organization of history books would differ if Dionysius Exiguus, who 
fixed the date of the beginning of our epoch, had erred by fifty or sixty 
years instead of five or six! What would happen to the “greatest of cen- 
turies” if historians should decide to use the chronology of ancient Rome 
and date events a.v.c.? What peculiar unities might not one discover in 
centuries of the Jewish era—for example, the forty-ninth, which began, 
I believe, in the year 1339 of our epoch? Mr. Clark, it is true, has not 
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adhered slavishly to the time limits indicated in his title. As he tells us, 
he has felt free to extend them to the degree necessary to give “the nat- 
ural starting-points and termini of really distinct movements.” Never- 
theless, he seems to accept the common notion of the seventeenth century 
as a period with peculiar features, whereas it doubtless possesses no 
more unity than do the years between 1553 and 1653, or any other such 
dates selected at random. But of course some limits must be set for his- 
tory books; and, if it is inevitable that historiography is to be more or 
less dominated by this round-numbered-unit conception, it may only be 
practicable to suggest that it be freshened up a bit by remembering that 
the successors of Boniface VIII saw significance also in figures marking 
the major fractions of centuries. Clement VI, for instance, honored the 
century’s fiftieth year. His example might be a good one for writers in 
the seventeenth-century field, especially since Mr. Clark frequently 
grants (e.g., pp. xi, 13, 25, 317, 341) that the two halves of his period 
were considerably dissimilar in character. Books on halves, quarters, 
and thirds of centuries might be as interesting, and possess more unity, 
than those on wholes. 

The new historians are carrying the day, and in any general work we 
are now more or less committed to writing the history of the civilization 
of the given period. Fortunately, however, no one has yet succeeded in 
establishing a fixed definition for that elusive term, and each historian is 
still free to follow his own judgment as to what are the activities of civ- 
ilized man worth recording. As is to be expected from the author of The 
Dutch Alliance and the War against French Trade, Mr. Clark has em- 
phasized the economic, military, and diplomatic factors. The book opens 
with a chapter on population, which is followed by three on economic 
theory and practice, exclusive of agriculture. Next there are nine chap- 
ters, nearly half the book, devoted to the traditional themes of the old 
history, political, constitutional, and military. Finally, there are four 
chapters on learning in its various phases, and one each on religion, lit- 
erature, and art. The discussion of some topics such as music and the 
position of women are omitted with an apology, but social history as a 
whole does not even receive that courtesy. To be sure, there are endless 
differences of viewpoint, and it is impossible to include everything in one 
book, but it is difficult to see how one can describe a civilization without 
saying something of its social fabric. In this work Mr. Clark almost en- 
tirely neglects the various classes of society, not to mention manners and 
dress. Pepys appears only as an official of the Stuart navy. And, if sci- 
entific developments of very little importance at the moment are to be 
included for the sake of their influence in the future, it is hard to see how 
even the attainment of a fine generalization concerning seventeenth-cen- 
tury government can justify the total omission of the rise of parliamen- 
tary rule in England. 
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However, on the topics he has chosen to emphasize, Mr. Clark has 
done very well indeed. In the footnotes, though necessarily brief, there 
is evidence of a wide acquaintanceship with the works in all the leading 
languages of Western Europe, especially the Dutch. It is, of course, 
impossible to avoid some slight slips in a book covering such a wide range 
of topics. For example, the statement that the Independents differed 
from the Presbyterians on the subject of infant baptism (p. 311) is at 
least misleading, and all Protestants did not believe in predestination, as 
implied on page 313. But the value of a work such as this lies not in the 
accuracy of its minutiae, but in its ability to combine facts in such a man- 
ner as to present general truths in a fresh way. In doing this, Mr. Clark 
is a master, and his descriptions of how a single influence permeated sev- 
eral countries simultaneously and worked itself out in changes of an ap- 
parently diverse but fundamentally similar nature are most stimulating. 
It is only to be regretted that he did not allow himself to apply this abil- 
ity to the task of showing a unity of characteristics between the various 
topics he discusses. While he recognizes the seventeenth century as a dis- 
tinct period in the development of each of the phases of human civiliza- 
tion which he considers, he has cautiously, and it may be too cautiously, 
refused to indulge in the fascinating search for underlying harmonies 
between his separate divisions. 

The style of the work will perhaps cause the American reader some 
difficulty. One who is thoroughly familiar with his field and must com- 
press much material into a small space can scarcely avoid some obscuri- 
ties of meaning. Furthermore, the book is, of course, written in the Eng- 
lish fashion, for those who already have some knowledge of the field and 
wish to see old truths in new lights. The result is that, except for a chap- 
ter or two of narration when dealing with such unfamiliar material as the 
political history of eastern Europe, the book is more of an essay than a 
story. Accordingly, there are many unexplained allusions which would 
puzzle the average undergraduate in this country who might use the 
work. But it should not be neglected on that account. It is a good book. 

M. M. Knapren 


University or Cu1caco 





The Great Earl of Peterborough. By Bricapvier-GEeNnerat Coin 
Batxarp, C.B., C.M.G. London: Skeffington, 1929. Pp. 228. 
21s. 

The Great Earl of Peterborough was born in the reign of Charles II, 
but his manhood was during that of Anne. His one claim to greatness is 
the capture of Barcelona in 1705. Despite the fact that no other out- 
standing achievement can be placed to his credit, his life was remarkable, 
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and is unfolded here with military precision. The author divides his book 
into “brigades,” “companies,” and “platoons.” 

The first important point is Peterborough’s connection with the Fen- 
wick case. It was when the case of Sir John Fenwick was actually being 
debated in the house of lords that Peterborough (then Monmouth) came 
to the fore, for he had been collecting material for years, and he had ma- 
tured a plan for extracting proofs from unwilling witnesses. The reason 
for Monmouth’s active part in the Fenwick case seems obscure: Briga- 
dier-General Ballard appears to attribute it to a genuine desire to get at 
the truth, a wish to air his own grievances, and his love of notoriety and 
sensation. Another factor may have been Admiral Russell’s demand for 
justice, and Peterborough, knowing Russell to be a traitor, determined to 
expose him. One important point of this intricate case, in which every- 
body of any importance was implicated, was the accusation leveled by 
Fenwick against the Earl of Godolphin and the Duke of Marlborough. 
There is one detail that Brigadier-General Ballard has not included, and 
that is Peterborough’s unforgivable behavior toward his old colleague 
Godolphin, whose part in the life of Peterborough is insufficiently treat- 
ed. Fenwick’s charges against Godolphin were proved unfounded, and 
thus Monmouth’s “bribe” to Fenwick came to nothing. 

Peterborough’s arrival on the scene of the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion added life to a languid campaign. His difficulties were manifest, and 
the author brings them out admirably, and certainly does not whitewash 
his hero. It was no easy task to unite Dutch, Portuguese, and Spanish 
troops under one banner, and the Archduke Charles’s arrogant generals 
proved especially difficult. 

To those who are not fully acquainted with the War of the Spanish 
Succession, the genealogical tree given by Brigadier-General Ballard is 
not very clear. It is not at all obvious, for instance, that Philip III’s son 
was Philip IV, and that Philip III’s other two children were Maria and 
Anne, who respectively married Ferdinand III and Louis XIII. Philip 
IV’s eldest child was Charles II, not Maria, the latter dying without 
issue. The Archduke Charles, whom the Grand Alliance wished to put 
on the throne, was a son of Leopold I by his second wife, the Princess of 
Neuberg (“Eleanor” in Ballard’s book): the archduke’s child, inciden- 
tally, was the great Maria Theresa. 

The capture of Montjuic, and the intrigues and jealousies of the va- 
rious generals is vividly described ; and we are led up to the final quarrel 
with Godolphin and Peterborough’s recall home, whither he proceeds 
leisurely. His final days as envoy and ambassador, when he rushed about 
Europe, intriguing with every Continental court, Peterborough enjoyed, 
even though he achieved nothing but rebukes from home. One thing, 
however, he did not do: he did not join the Prince of Saxony in Rome 
in order to persuade him to the Protestant cause, although he had re- 
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ceived a royal command to do so. Peterborough could do a number of 
fantastic things, but not that. 

In this short notice it is impossible to do full justice to this book, but 
this life was badly needed, and Brigadier-General Ballard has done us a 
service. A bibliography would have been extremely useful to a well- 
planned book. 

B. van Tua 
Lonpon 


Edmund Burke and the Revolt against the Eighteenth Century. A 
Study of the Political and Social Thinking of Burke, Words- 
worth, Coleridge and Southey. By AL¥rep Cossan, M.A., Px.D., 
Lecturer in History, Armstrong College, in the University of 
Durham. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 280. $3.00. 


This book is an attempt to show the things common in the political 
thought of Burke and the Lake poets. The group is regarded as express- 
ing a revolt against the “eighteenth century.” In making his points, the 
author writes with discrimination and makes many pertinent and illumi- 
nating statements. In some respects his book is the best that has ap- 
peared on the political thought of Burke. He succeeds even better with 
Coleridge, whom he represents as a more consistent thinker. 

The book contains many details from which other students will dis- 
sent. It is liable to more fundamental criticism because of the methods 
used in its preparation. For one thing, it is time to have done with the 
assumption that the eighteenth century can be reduced to a formula, that 
it is an interval of substantial though turbulent uniformity between two 
periods of change. No doubt the writings of Locke were read and pon- 
dered by many influential men in the century after he wrote, but neither 
his psychology nor his political philosophy commanded universal accept- 
ance among the classes who governed England. 

Furthermore, it is doubtful whether Burke reached any of his conclu- 
sions “after long reflection on man in society and the nature of the state” 
(p. 145). Perhaps he had more weight as a political thinker because he 
was primarily a journalist and politician. His political ideas were by- 
products of his activity in the pursuit of these vocations. Some of Dr. 
Cobban’s best quotations are from the essays in the Annual Register. 
Burke had strong feelings on many of the questions of his day. Having 
taken what he felt was the right part, his next step was to rationalize the 
feelings he had come to have. Consequently, in order to trace the history 
of Burke’s political thought, it is essential to place it in its specific set- 
ting of time, place, and circumstance. Dr. Cobban has read widely and 
carefully in the works of the authors he treats and of other political phi- 
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losophers, but he made little attempt to correlate this reading with the 
facts of contemporary politics. 

Finally, it is doubtful whether it is well for the historian of political 
theory to be too magisterial in his identity of the right doctrines. To be 
able to say casually “what is wrong with European thought as a whole” 
(p. 85) would seem to require no little self-confidence. To interpret 
Wordsworth as ‘“‘a light that failed” (p. 154) because he changed his 
mind is a little hazardous unless one knows assuredly what the light was. 
It is not altogether clear why it was a departure from “idealism” for him 
to refuse to add to the patriotic fulminations he published against Napo- 
leon others in favor of the Greeks and Germans in their struggles for 
independence. While it is not a major point, the reviewer confesses him- 
self a little provoked to find the footnotes at the end of the several chap- 
ters instead of at the bottom of the pages or the end of the book, and 
numbered not consecutively through the chapters but only through the 
topical divisions into which the chapters are divided. 

W. T. Laprape 


Duxe UnIversiry 





Lvyxpovos isropia tav ‘EAAnvwr Kal Tov NowTay AaGv THs ’Avarodjs 
ard 1821 péxpe 1921. [Contemporary history of the Greeks and 
of the other peoples of the East from 1821 to 1921.] By P. Kar- 
outipEs. Vol. VII. Athens, 1929. 


Professor Karolides covers in this latest volume of his big History the 
period from the end of 1864 to 1900. Its principal events were in Greece 
the Cretan insurrection of 1866-69, the annexation of Thessaly and Arta 
in 1881, and the Greco-Turkish war of 1897; in Serbia the Serbo-Bul- 
garian war of 1885; in Bulgaria the creation of the Bulgarian exarchate 
and of the Bulgarian principality ; in Roumania the reign of Carol; and 
in Turkey the Russo-Turkish war of 1877, the treaties of San Stefano 
and Berlin, and the Armenian massacres. But Greece fills most of the 
book, although there is less detail than in the former volumes. Of special 
interest to American readers are the allusions to American aid to the 
Cretans; indeed, Professor Karolides considers that ‘‘the only power 
which genuinely and deeply sympathized with the Cretan struggle was 
the great republic of the United States,” and he mentions General Shakes’ 
proposal to recognize officially the Cretan revolutionary government, and 
the Greek request to the American ambassador in Constantinople to as- 
sume the protection of the Greeks in Turkey. The author has had the 
advantage of having been on intimate terms with Trikoupes, acting as 
mediator between him and the ex-patriarch, Joachim III, but this does 
not prevent him from being fair to that great statesman’s rival, Deligi- 
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annes, whom, however, he considers to have been “least suited to govern 
in troublous times.”” Born and educated in Turkey, and a former deputy 
in the Turkish parliament, Professor Karolides looks at Greek questions 
with a wider view than some historians; his knowledge of oriental lan- 
guages helps him, and ecclesiastical questions are his strong point. Un- 
fortunately, he introduces contemporary politics into his narrative and 
indulges in long footnotes, which interrupt it. Is is true that “Serbian al- 


liances have never been profitable to Greece”’? 
WitiiaM MILLER 


ATHENS, GREECE 





Treitschke und Schleswig-Holstein. Der Liberalismus und die Poli- 
tik Bismarcks in der schleswig-holsteinischen Frage. By Hotcrer 
Hseruotr. Munich and Berlin: R. Oldenbourg, 1929. Pp. viii 
+263. M. 9. 

There are no surprises for those who study history—but alas! we act 
as though history began in 1776 and must be wound up like a clock at 
short intervals. It seems but yesterday to me when all Europe was deep- 
ly stirred at the invasion of Denmark by Prussian troops. The then king, 
later William I of United Germany, was cruelly lampooned in Punch as 
a Vandal invader of neutral territory—an outlaw from the standpoint of 
international comity. 

The United States then (1864) was too busy in a campaign of plunder 
and wrecking through our neighboring confederacy to heed the clamor 
in Schleswig-Holstein—indeed, the government in Washington could but 
have applauded that of Bismarck, for each in his own way was pretend- 
ing that all measures were justifiable if they led to consolidation and ag- 
grandizement. England had agreed with Russia to defend the neutrality 
and integrity of Denmark, but each drew away when called upon for 
help. 

I was a boy then, at school on the Rhine, and was carried away by the 
enthusiasm of my comrades. We sang the war songs of Prussia just as in 
America we sang “Marching through Georgia” or as in Paris we shouted 
“Vive l’Empereur!’’ Little did we know of the sorrow in Danish homes 
when Prussia ended a brilliant military campaign by forcibly wrenching 
a large slice from her northern neighbor and sending to prison or exile 
such as complained. 

We who know our own history in the Civil War and the dark days of 
so-called Reconstruction need not be told of Danish resentment against 
Prussia. That resentment was gradually modified by experience; the 
conquered provinces enjoyed wider commercial opportunities and excel- 
lent schools. The old people kept on grumbling, but the new generation 
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were as proud of the great Baltic-North Sea canal as any Hamburger; 
and Kiel University flourished and so did the Imperial Yacht Club. 

Two years after the violation of Danish territory, Bismarck and his 
venerable king invaded Austria, and in a short but decisive carapaign 
relegated that ancient empire to a secondary place in Europe. 

And then came the inevitable war with France in 1870. 

We cannot think of one without the other. These three are a logical se- 
quence. Treitschke and the Pan-Germans of his time dreamed and la- 
bored for a great united fatherland that should include all of German 
speech. They referred bitterly to such of their compatriots as had sought 
their fortunes under American or British flags. They were shaken by a 
frenzy of crusading exaltation as they marched forth to Sedan and Metz 
—an army that included every little principality of the great German- 
speaking nation. That army had abundant reason for hatred of Napole- 
onic dynasties, but such a feeling was as nothing compared with a lofty 
reflection that at last, after centuries of effort, there was one great and 
united Germany. 

In all history I can find no parallel to the figure of the venerable Wil- 
liam I receiving an imperial German crown at the hands of the German 
princes—all united about his person in the Versailles of Louis XIV. Sen- 
timent is imponderable, and there are historians who can believe only 
that which is legal or material evidence. I am not wholly of that school, 
for I was in Germany throughout that period and listened eagerly to talk 
from every quarter. There were in those days no party politicians—only 
Germans.. It was a moment of religious rejoicing; God had been with 
them ; their arch enemy was a prisoner, and the warriors of William I had 
entered Paris as conquerors and stacked their arms under the windows of 
the Tuileries. 

Every thinking German was then a man of peace. Free trade with all 
the world was his economic maxim; and the idea of colonial expansion 
and monster naval budgets was regarded as jingo madness. It was too 
good to last! 

This work of Mr. Hjelholt is a conscientious contribution to an ob- 
scure yet important link in the great historical chain. The author is per- 
sonally unknown to me—and not yet in any lexicon to which I have ac- 
cess; but I beg to welcome him as a serious member of Clio’s honorable 
family. 

Treitschke I knew in Berlin—indeed, had several conversations with 
him at a home frequented by such friends as Ludwig Barnay and Adolf 
Menzel. To talk with a man so deaf as he was sounds difficult ; yet he was 
remarkably swift with pencil on paper and infinitely more so by his ges- 
ticulation—a shrug, the twinkling of his eyes. Moreover, he was, like 
most German scholars of his time, immensely human, jovial, helpful, 
sympathetic. I was then busy on the fourth volume of my own German 
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History and I found that he entered into my own perplexities with pa- 
ternal interest. 

Amongst German liberals of the Cobden school, he was regarded as 
was Froude by English Gladstonians. Yet each school represented only 
the search after truth—each exaggerating a little bit and the disciples 
exaggerating considerably more. 

Treitschke had lived through three wars, each one of which had re- 
sulted in good to his fatherland and to the general stability of Europe. 
He was not a provocative imperialist; much less was he a “‘peace at any 
price” man. 

The present emperor, exile in Doorn, was a warm admirer of Treit- 
schke; and each believed in a strong military force as insurance against 
war. There is to me no ground for holding William II guilty of wishing 
—much less provoking—the Great War. On the contrary, methinks that 
the next generation of historians will be fairly unanimous in asserting 
that he did all that was possible to maintain peace. But in the present 
state of public mind such a discussion would prove of no more use than 
if the “treasonable” intentions of Jefferson Davis had been referred to 
northern newspapers in 1865. 

PovuttNnrey BicgELow 
Ma.pen-on-Hupson, New Yorx 





Lord Lansdowne. A Biography. By Lorp Newron, P.C. London: 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1929. Pp. vi+-536. 25s. 

“Such men never get their due till they are dead,” writes Lord Ernest 
Hamilton in the Appendix to this volume about his brother-in-law Hen- 
ry, fifth Marquess of Lansdowne. He might have added: ‘‘and then only 
if they are as fortunate in the selection of their official biographer as in 
this present case.” It required a progressive peer like Lord Newton to 
appreciate the fine character of this nobleman and at the same time to 
perceive his limitations. Through long association in public and private 
with Lord Lansdowne, the author was able to observe him in action. Yet 
the man was so self-contained, so incommunicative and aloof, so dryly 
and instinctively stoical, that Lord Newton confesses never really to 
have known him. After a proper youth Lord Lansdowne became a proper 
man and lived to be eighty-two. Fitting snugly into his aristocratic po- 
sition, he adopted the customary interests of his class—art, nature, fish- 
ing and hunting, and especially politics. 

Few men have had a more varied and distinguished career. Between 
1872 and 1925 Lord Lansdowne was continually in politics, serving as 
undersecretary of state for war, undersecretary for India, governor-gen- 
eral of Canada, viceroy of India, secretary of state for war, foreign sec- 
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retary, Unionist leader in the house of lords, and minister without port- 
folio in the war cabinet. In 1880 he broke with the Liberals and later 
joined the Unionist party. The list of his services is impressive, but, as 
Lord Newton remarks, his administrations in Canada and India were 
uneventful and only after he entered the war office in 1895 did he become 
particularly important. Refusing to consider that department as a con- 
venient place for saving money, he succeeded in increasing the number 
of troops, redistributing authority, and, together with Lord Wolseley, in 
laying the basis of the Expeditionary Force. A letter from Lord Roberts 
shows that he met fully the requirements of the military leaders during 
the Boer War. 

Before Lord Lansdowne advanced very far with that work, he was 
asked to succeed Lord Salisbury at the foreign office. He found the new 
duties exactly suited to his taste. Coming to authority at a time when 
Great Britain was groping after a more adequate foreign policy, he 
brought her successfully out of her “splendid isolation.” Under his direc- 
tion Great Britain tried first to conclude some defensive arrangement 
with Germany. When that effort failed, she allied with Japan, made the 
Entente Cordiale with France, drew closer to Russia with the definite 
purpose of settling Anglo-Russian difficulties, and during the first Mo- 
roccan crisis laid down the foreign policy which the Liberal government 
continued until the Great War. 

As the author warns in his Preface, the publication of the British Doc- 
uments on the Origin of the War has rendered it impossible for him to 
make any startling disclosures concerning British foreign policy. The 
letters which he prints, however, afford valuable information, especially 
about the opinions of British leaders upon men and events and the mo- 
tives for policies—matters in which the British Documents are deficient. 
We learn that Lord Salisbury was indifferent in 1897 as to the French 
expedition into the Sudan, that he disapproved of the policy of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Milner which led to the Boer War, and that in his 
last years he failed to grasp the significance of the new forces in interna- 
tional affairs. There is some biting denunciation by Sir Michael Her- 
bert and the author of the American policy on the question of the Alaskan 
boundary. The importance of Lord Cromer in bringing about the En- 
tente Cordiale is made clearer, as are also the mistakes of M. Delcassé in 
that negotiation (see pp. 284-85). British complaisance toward Rus- 
sia’s policy in the Near East in 1903-5 and Lord Lansdowne’s slow 
change from a friend to a very mistrustful opponent of Germany are 
more fully explained. The insignificant influence which King Edward 
exercised upon British policy is attested in a letter by Mr. Balfour. 
Many other points are added to our knowledge without, however, modi- 
fying fundamentally our present interpretations. Several slips in these 
chapters need to be pointed out. The date of the letter on page 259 from 
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Sir Michael Herbert to Lord Lansdowne should be January 30, 1903, 
instead of 1902. Should not the date of the letter on page 273 from Mr. 
Spring Rice to Lord Lansdowne’s private secretary be October 29, 1903, 
instead of 1904? Likewise the date of the letter referred to in footnote 
2 on the same page should be verified as to whether 1904 or 1903 is cor- 
rect. On page 317 the first letter is manifestly from Lord Lansdowne to 
Sir Charles Hardinge instead of the reverse. 

As leader of the overwhelming Unionist opposition in the house of 
lords after 1905 Lord Lansdowne had the delicate task of putting a dam- 
per upon Liberal legislation without evoking a constitutional crisis. In 
view of his failure, one can scarcely accept the author’s estimate of Lord 
Lansdowne as a more successful leader (the words are his own) of that 
amorphous and obstinate group than Lord Salisbury, Lord Devonshire, 
or Lord Curzon. Granted that Lord Lansdowne had a most difficult po- 
sition and that he was able to put through some bills repugnant to the 
lords, on crucial points he failed. The author himself asserts that Lord 
Lansdowne, because of his apathy, was responsible for the neglect of the 
house of lords to reform itself. He also believes that rejecting the budget 
in 1909, an act of which Lord Lansdowne thoroughly approved, was a 
mistake. His evidence reveals clearly that at times Lord Lansdowne 
sinned as a tactician, that he lacked farsightedness, and that even when 
necessary to prevent bad mistakes he was disinclined to force his opinions 
upon the other lords—shortcomings that weigh heavily against a respon- 
sible leader. 

It was at Lansdowne House late on the night of August 2, 1914, that 
the Unionist leaders agreed, as they had done on a similar occasion in 
1908, to support the Liberal government in aligning with France and 
Russia. Lord Newton remarks: 


On the whole the Germans may be accounted as distinctly unlucky in making 
war upon us at a moment when a Liberal Government was in office, for it is in- 
conceivable that a Conservative Government, under similar circumstances, could 
have received assurances of support from a united Liberal party. 


Of Lord Lansdowne’s deeds during the war, the one which the author 
discusses most fully is the publication of his letter of November, 1917, 
advocating a negotiated peace. Since the nation did not know at the time 
about the secret memorandum to the cabinet of the previous year, the 
forerunner of this document, it unjustly stigmatized the author as an old 
man who had suddenly lost his nerve. Lord Newton shows that Mr. Bal- 
four advised Lord Lansdowne against airing the peace question in the 
house of lords and that the Times refused to print the letter. He admits 
that it appeared at an unpropitious moment. Yet he boldly asserts that 
“a negotiated peace” at the close of 1917 “would certainly have effected 
a more permanent European settlement than exists at the present day.” 
Lord Newton has written neither the customary “Life and Letters” 
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nor a biography, but rather a combination of the two. He has made an 
apparently colorless figure into an unusually interesting one, and has 
fashioned the portrait of Lord Lansdowne that will, I think, endure. In 
restricting so notable a life to one volume, he has had to be unsparing in 
his omissions. The Irish phase has especially suffered. As the second 
largest landlord in Ireland and a high official, Lord Lansdowne was re- 
peatedly the target of Irish attacks. The author discusses his connec- 
tions with that land only as they affected his political career. Data con- 
cerning the Lansdowne estates, which would be among the most valuable 
for studying the Irish problem during this significant period, are almost 
entirely lacking. Presumably, it is too early for the financial affairs of 
the family to be disclosed, although in the case of a business man this 
taboo would not hold. 

This book is freer than usual from examples of the rudeness, personal 
maligning, and gossiping which are the privilege of crowned heads and 
the aristocracy. Lord Lansdowne seems to have been inept at some of 
the pastimes of his class. He was, as the author remarked, a gentleman, 
“a fastidious Whig” of the old fashioned type. “Had he been born in a 
less exalted sphere, he would have acquitted himself equally well in any 
branch of public life.” Therein lay his fate. His life was too sheltered 
for him to broaden his interests or to become a popular force. He appar- 
ently remained indifferent to social problems and to education. He was 
revered by his subordinates and respected by parliament; but, caring 
nothing for publicity, he was, according to Lord Newton, perhaps less 
known to the English people at large than in foreign countries. A “‘re- 
fined and unostentatious dignity,” a courtesy that prevented his ever 
falling asleep in the house of lords expressed his limitations. ““He was 
of too fine a grain to make the requisite impression upon the public and 
upon the party as a fighting man.” Belonging, as he recognized, to the 
dying class of patricians, and living up to the family motto “Virtute non 
verbis,” this great lord became an anachronism in an age of factories, 
tabloids, and jazz. 


Evaene N. ANDERSON 
UnNIversiTy or CHICAGO 





Deutschland und die Tiirkei, 1913-1914. By Cart Miuimann. 
(“Politische Wissenschaft: Schriftenreihe der Deutschen Hoch- 
schule fiir Politik in Berlin und des Instituts fiir Auswiartige Pol- 
itik in Hamburg,” Heft 7.) Berlin-Grunewald: Dr. Walther 
Rothschild, 1929. Pp. vii+-104. M. 5.60. 

This monograph is the first objective study from the German side 
dealing with the origin of the mission of Liman von Sanders, the making 
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of the Turco-German alliance, and the entry of Turkey into the war.* 
The author was adjutant to General Liman von Sanders and is at pres- 
ent an official in the Reichsarchiv. He has had access not only to the 
papers of the archive in which he is employed but also to some in the 
Marinearchiv and the political archives of the foreign office. As a conse- 
quence he has been able to throw new light on a number of questions con- 
nected with German and Turkish policy hitherto unsolved and has pub- 
lished in the appendix six new and important documents. 

Mihlmann shows that the sending of the German mission was a choice, 
on the one hand, of delay, loss of prestige, and ultimately perhaps of Ger- 
many’s giving up what had been accomplished in the Near East and, on 
the other, of gaining an ally of great value against Russia and England 
in a “future world war” (p. 7). Although military in origin, the project, 
which was designed to revolutionize the situation in the Near East, was 
bound to have great political significance and, in his opinion, should have 
been so treated by the German foreign office. Its results were the hostil- 
ity of Russia, but also the making of the Turco-German alliance (which 
proves to have been the first of the secret treaties disposing of territories ) 
and the entry of Turkey into the war on the side of Germany. There is a 
fuller and better account of strictly Turco-German relations in this study 
than in any other that has thus far appeared. The terms of the treaties 
involved and the responsibility for the attack on Russia are traced ade- 
quately and dispassionately, although it would appear that more credit 
is given to Enver than to Wangenheim, the German ambassador, and to 
the constant pressure exercised on the German side. 

Those who have had an opportunity to work on this particular prob- 
lem will regret that Miihlmann had not extended or deepened his excel- 
lent study in several directions. The author limits himself rigidly to 
Turco-German relations; and when he deals with the other powers in- 
terested in the problem, he does so incompletely and at times inadequate- 
ly. An example is the way in which he indicates that Russia repulsed the 
two efforts which Turkey made to enter into negotiations for an alliance. 
According to Sazonov, the first attempt came to naught because of the 
energy of Wangenheim. The second fell through because of the opposi- 
tion of England. Had the author been aware of the studies in America 
and France indicated below, it is unlikely that his treatment of this and 
other points would have turned out as it has. We would also have been 
pleased to see a more extensive use of the reports of German military at- 

* This study is not, however, “the first documented exposition” of the subject as 
the advertisement of the Institute maintains. See the four articles: “The Mission 
of Liman von Sanders” in Slavonic Review, VI (1927), 12-27, 344-63, 543-60, and 
VII (1928), 90-112, and “Russia, The Straits, and Constantinople, 1914-15” in 
Journal of Modern History, I (1929), 400-415, by the reviewer, and “La question 
de Constantinople et les Détroits,” in Revue d’histoire de la guerre mondiale, IV 
(1926), 289-309, and V (1927), 19-43, by B. Shatsky. 
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taché in Constantinople, as well as of the papers of the German emperor’s 
personal military chancery, since so much of the work was carried on 
through these channels, in which undoubtedly ideas concerning the larger 
significance of the mission and its consequences might be found. 

These suggestions do not in any way detract from the undoubted value 
and first-rate significance of this important study. 


Rosert J. Kerner 
UnIversiry oF CALIFORNIA 





Europe since 1914. By F. Ler Benns. New York: F. S. Crofts & 
Co., 1930. Pp. 671. $4.00. 


If in history the question of selection is always difficult, in contempo- 
rary history it is distracting to the point of madness. Contemporary his- 
tory is foreground history with all events of equal size and making fran- 
tic gestures to the observer to gain his attention. Besides, a leading pur- 
pose of this kind of writing is to be abreast of the minute, and the minute 
never pauses. This book has just seen the light, and already it had been 
left behind by the march of events. There has been a Hague conference 
followed by a London conference, a dictator has fallen in Spain, Russian 
communism has intensified certain of its policies, and by the time this re- 
view is published a dozen other most recent happenings will have pushed 
the less recent ones off the stage. 

This is offered not as a criticism of Professor Benns’ excellent book 
but as a definition of it. Any and every contemporary history will have 
something of the quality of yesterday’s newspaper, and its perspective 
will be unfocused and myopic. Fully aware of these drawbacks, the au- 
thor resolved to do the best he could under the circumstances to satisfy 
the legitimate curiosity of himself and the living generation of Americans 
as to what has happened in Europe since 1914 and, more particularly, 
since the post-war reconstruction. He brought to his task an even temper 
and an established habit of intellectual detachment. There is not the 
slightest trace in his book of the recent national neurosis; and this con- 
sistent open-mindedness is coupled with an insatiable appetite for the 
facts as communicated by the documents. This must not be understood 
to mean, however, that the author was prompted to make a close analytic 
study from the sources for the benefit of a limited body of scholars. 
From first to last he had the classroom in mind and trimmed his material 
and accommodated his exposition to the fancied needs and outlook of the 
American college student. This underlying purpose will be found to rule 
also the carefully selected but still ample bibliographies. They consti- 
tute a particularly valuable feature of the book and in the careful classi- 
fication of the titles as well as in the brief word of evaluation given each 
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work present a welcome departure from the jumbled “references,” which 
in the average textbook, as, for instance, in that of this reviewer, give the 
gap between successive chapters the unlovely appearance of a public 
rubbish-heap. 

With his diligence, critical scrupulousness, and balanced temper the 
author unescapably has the demerits of his merits. He belongs to the 
school of historians who believe that if the facts be but put to the fore in 
their true outline, history will, so to speak, automatically write itself. 
Or, conceding that this is an unfair exaggeration of his attitude, we may 
still assert that he wishes to go to the human limit in suppressing all mere- 
ly personal additions to the facts. Under these circumstances we get a 
presentation which, admirably direct and clear, is without any touch of 
color due to emotional discharge and which never, even for a moment, 
darkens to troubled chiaroscuro. From cover to cover all the pages of the 
text register an invariable 68 degrees Fahrenheit: a remarkable achieve- 
ment in historical sanity but tiring to our nervous system which is so ir- 
rationally constituted that it demands and thrives upon a wide range of 
weather. Nor in a work so severely self-limited is there room for a philo- 
sophical ingredient, not even for so much as might be conceived to sup- 
ply to the proffered dish a faint touch of Attic salt. In the author’s solid 
world of facts thoughts, at least thoughts of the broad scope calculated 
to reduce our chaotic universe to a helpful, if artificial, order, are reso- 
lutely taboo. In view of the circumstance that, as stated at the outset, the 
facts of contemporary history have not yet fallen into perspective under 
the hand of the artist Time, this self-restraint in the projection of an in- 
terpretative background is perhaps both intelligible and defensible. On 
the other hand, it causes the diet of factual raw material, unless broken 
with periods of rest for digestion, to acquire in the reader’s mind the di- 
mensions of a major labor of Hercules. 


FERDINAND SCHEVILL 
University or CHICAGO 





Die preussische Wahlrechtsfrage im Kriege und die Entstehung der 
Osterbotschaft 1917. Nach den Akten der preussischen Minis- 
terien und der Reichskanzlei. By Dr. Lupwic BrercstTRAssEr, 
Oberarchivrat am Reichsarchiv. Tiibingen: J.C. B. Mohr, 1929. 
Pp. iv-+164. M. 4.50. 

On Easter Day of 1917, less than a week after the United States 
joined in the war against Germany, William II, as king of Prussia, pub- 
lished a message to his people promising reforms in political organiza- 
tion that would make the state more truly representative of the whole 
people than it had been hitherto. The three-class electoral system and 
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the Herrenhaus, strongholds of Prussian aristocracy, were to be altered 
as soon as the war ended and the soldiers returned from the front to give 
their assent to the reforms. Meanwhile the Prussian ministry was charged 
wiih the task of preparing drafts of the new laws. 

To publish this message in the midst of the war was for the govern- 
ment to acknowledge publicly that the old Prussian state-form, with its 
remnants of feudalism, was inappropriate to the twentieth century ; that 
it could not, indeed, bear the strain imposed by the war. That the gov- 
ernment was not ready to accept the full consequences of this acknowl- 
edgment, as the vagueness of phraseology and postponement of action in- 
dicated, did not diminish the significance of the message as a milestone 
in the progress of the German revolution. The new réle of the Social 
Democratic party in the state, the shattering of the party truce declared 
in August, 1914, the evolution of the Left-Center majority in the Reichs- 
tag, together with the growing discontent of a people carrying the bur- 
dens of a great war—all worked together to produce the Easter message, 
and all helped to make the revolution of November, 1918, inevitable. 

Dr. Ludwig Bergstriasser, Oberarchivrat at the German National Ar- 
chives, has made a notable contribution to our understanding of the Ger- 
man revolution through his monograph. From the archives of the Prus- 
sian ministry of the interior and the imperial chancery, as well as from 
published documents and personal accounts, he draws the material for 
his study. This material he uses to illuminate the problem of electoral 
reform in Prussia from three angles: the state of public opinion, the at- 
titude of the Prussian ministry, and the policy of the chancellor, Beth- 
mann Hollweg. 

Especially through his account of the memoranda produced in the 
Prussian ministry in the course of drafting a new electoral law, he re- 
veals the mentality of the bureaucrats who did not have sufficient imagi- 
nation to meet the political demands of the moment adequately, and con- 
sequently accelerated the destruction of the very system they strove des- 
perately to preserve. The chancellor and the more liberal members of the 
government realized even in the early days of the war that, in order to 
hold the loyalty of the more radical political groups, some move toward 
democratization must be made. The party strife of the years immediately 
preceding the war had been too bitter to justify the hope that it could be 
kept suspended throughout a long war. Furthermore, when the Social 
Democratic deputies, more than a third of the entire Reichstag, voted the 
war credits, they stood in a new relation to the state, and could be expect- 
ed to renew their demands for political reform as soon as the first emotion 
engendered by the outbreak of the war should subside. They, with the 
Progressive People’s party, and, to some extent, the Center and the Na- 
tional Liberals, had made Prussia the target of their attacks. If the gov- 
ernment would now forestall them, and accomplish a revolution from 
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above, they might be prevented from vigorous opposition to war meas- 
ures. 

As early as the autumn of 1914, Bethmann Hollweg requested the 
Prussian minister of the interior, Loebell, to prepare the draft of a new 
electoral law. Loebell was a Conservative, and had taken office in April, 
1914, on condition that he would not be expected to undertake an imme- 
diate reform of the Prussian system. Consequently, it was especially dif- 
ficult for him to appreciate the exigencies of the situation created by the 
war, and he took up the project half-heartedly, determined to make the 
change one of form and not of spirit. A plural franchise, based princi- 
pally upon economic qualifications, was the limit of the reform proposal 
that came from his department. As one reads today the summaries of the 
memoranda and the accounts of ministerial discussions of them, conscious 
of the powerful social, economic, and political forces moving through the 
German nation at the time, he is impressed with the futility—even the 
frivolity—of endless controversies over whether the maximum number of 
votes should be four or five; whether a man should be given an extra vote 
at the age of fifty, or only if at that age he had two legitimate children; 
whether all who paid taxes should have supplementary votes, or only the 
upper 60 per cent of the taxpayers. Consultation with the heads of the 
political parties showed that the Left would insist upon more far-reach- 
ing reform; but even after the Russian revolution reverberated danger- 
ously in Germany, the ministry clung to the plural franchise. In 1917 a 
law was finally drafted that represented a compromise on details but 
preserved the spirit of the old law, though the more liberal members of 
the government realized that it could be only a temporary measure and 
must give way in a short time to an equal suffrage law. 

Bergstrisser contributes less new material on the other two aspects of 
the reform question—popular agitation and the policy of the chancellor 
—though he elaborates and illuminates facts that have already been 
made known. In the small compass of his monograph it is impossible to 
do justice to the development of public opinion in Germany during the 
first two and a half years of the war on the subject of political reform. 
However, he touches upon the more important movements and events, 
and shows how irrelevant matters like the law of entail and travel allow- 
ances for Landtag members became involved in the question of political 
reform, even to the point of bringing forth from the National Liberal 
party a motion to alter the basis of the Herrenhaus. He points out that, 
though the electoral system was not essentially a national problem, it be- 
came so through the logic of historical events and was related to the effort 
of the Reichstag to parliamentarize the government of the German em- 
pire. He outlines the evolution of the Social Democratic party during the 
war, and sketches the beginnings of the alliance between the parties of 
the Left and Center, an alliance including the National Liberal party on 
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international questions. Bergstrisser gives due emphasis to the Russian 
revolution as an accelerating cause of developments in Germany, and ac- 
knowledges that severance of relations with the United States strength- 
ened the opposition and added to the pressure for reform. As a back- 
ground for all of these events, he sketches the growing distress of the 
people, a distress that found outlets in demonstrations and strikes. 

Of the chancellor, Bethmann Hollweg, Bergstrasser writes with un- 
derstanding, though he does not try to condone the faults of his policy. 
He is one of the tragic figures of the war—this man who could see the 
political needs of Germany but who had neither sufficient force to domi- 
nate the emperor nor sufficient boldness to strike out on a new path as a 
leader of the radical groups. The result was his “policy of the diagonal,” 
through which he hoped to conciliate all parties and to move Germany 
along the path of progress. When the moment for action came, he was 
able to persuade the emperor of the need for a message on reform in Prus- 
sia but could convince neither him nor the Prussian ministry that the 
principle upon which the proclaimed reform should proceed must be the 
principle of equal suffrage; he could not even secure their approval of 
his own draft of the message and after they had edited, amended, and 
revised it, it became just one more document filled with high-flown lan- 
guage and vague promises. 

The story of the internal evolution of Germany during the war is still 
almost a closed book to American historians, although it may attract 
more attention as the excitement over the question of war guilt subsides. 
Bergstrisser’s study of one of the early phases of the German revolution 
should prove to be an excellent point of departure for further investiga- 
tion. 


EstHer CavuKIN 
Wasurnoton, D.C. 





Public Relations of the Commission for Relief in Belgiwm. Docu- 
ments. By Grorce I. Gay, Commission for Relief in Belgium, 
with the collaboration of H. H. Fisner, Stanford University. 
2 vols. Stanford University, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1929. Pp. xvii+606; xiii+539. $10.00. 

These two solid volumes suggest the riches of that vast collection, the 
Hoover War Library. They comprise approximately seven hundred doc- 
uments illustrating the activities of the “C.R.B.” from its beginning in 
the early weeks of the war until the breach of relations with Germany 
necessitated American withdrawal from Belgium, leaving relief work 
under Spanish patronage. The editing by George I. Gay and H. H. 
Fisher, with the help of an able supporting staff, is excellent. The docu- 
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ments are numbered for convenience and are marshaled in well-ordered 
chapters, each chapter being supplied with a brief editorial introduction. 
Instead of a chronological arrangement, the grouping is designed to il- 
lustrate important phases of the undertaking. Thus the documents speak 
for themselves, and they tell a connected story. Of all the manifold as- 
pects of the C.R.B., this work aims to present only the “public relations.” 
Matters of internal administration and operation are not represented ex- 
cept incidentally; but the commission’s contacts with governments and 
peoples are set forth. In spite of all that has been written about the 
commission, these volumes come as a real revelation; and to the growing 
mass of documents, diaries, blue books, memoirs, and masses of archives 
to illustrate the “origins of the war” they offer a refreshing contrast, for 
they illustrate a phase of practical idealism which the war, with all its 
sordidness and brutality, produced. One reads of ‘milling facilities,” 
“hundreds of tons” of cereals, “bills of lading,” “a thousand labels,” the 
transportation, storage, and insurance of “merchandise,” and so forth; 
but between the lines one catches the unmistakable element of morale— 
the morale of a vast civilian population under the stress of enemy occu- 
pation, and the morale of the commission’s personnel under administra- 
tive difficulties which at times threatened the life of the commission it- 
self. 

As these documents show, the situation of Belgium under German oc- 
cupation was that of a whole nation facing famine. Normally dependent 
upon imports for over 75 per cent of its breadstuffs, Belgium became an 
entire nation under siege, and its eight millions were confronted with the 
Allied “hunger blockade” (though the siege of the central powers did not 
begin until seven months after the outbreak of the war). With the addi- 
tion of a German army to be fed, the “destruction and requisition of the 
last harvest by the army,” and the wartime stagnation of agriculture and 
industry, the situation was indeed desperate. Germany was not feeding 
Belgium, and the Allies were antagonistic to the introduction of food 
into German occupied territory. Unofficial neutral aid was imperative. 
Following an appeal by Brand Whitlock, Page in London enlisted the aid 
of Herbert C. Hoover (the unpresidential middle initial having not yet 
been dropped); and an important phase of Mr. Hoover’s career thus 
opened up at a time when he had just completed his work of assisting 
100,000 Americans stranded in Europe. After a series of conferences 
and memoranda, the commission was formally organized in London, Oc- 
tober 22, 1914. Though a private organization—an independent, neu- 
tral, unofficial body founded on benevolent principles—the commission, 
with its many diplomatic contacts, was in one sense an international pub- 
lic body. Acting under the patronage of the neutral states of Spain, the 
Netherlands and the United States, it had its own flag; it concluded what 
amounted to informal treaties, and the functions and immunities of its 
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representatives partook of the nature of political prerogatives, while the 
areas of its contact extended to North and South America, to the south- 
ern tip of Africa and eastward to India and Australasia. In America, 
where the money was largely raised (though the funds thus obtained 
were augmented by subsidies from the Allied governments), a vast 
amount of business was conducted in the collection and exportation of 
foods, and a nation-wide appeal was made which involved among other 
factors the co-operation of state governors. On the high seas the com- 
mission’s ships, of both neutral and belligerent registry, were made easily 
recognizable so as to be immune from capture. In the Allied capitals its 
agents treated with the highest officials; in Brussels and Berlin its official 
contacts were manifold and sometimes acrimonious. With a limited 
American personnel of fifty members, the commission’s work would have 
been impossible but for the co-operation of the vastly larger Belgian or- 
ganization known as the Comité National de Secours et d’Alimentation 
(the “C.N.”), which attended to the difficult processes of local distribu- 
tion. 

Only a few of the commission’s problems may be so much as suggested 
here: guessing roughly how long a war to plan for (Hoover thought 
about three years) ; getting Allied consent to the importation of food into 
Belgium; making it possible to give assurance that the food so imported 
would be distributed under neutral supervision and would not reach the 
German authorities (by no means an easy matter) ; obtaining permission 
to charter non-neutral vessels; getting passes for agents of the commis- 
sion ; establishing a “network of purchasing organizations embracing all 
the food-exporting regions of the world” (I, 27) ; putting into operation 
a “fleet of cargo ships”; penetrating a maze of conflicting and doubtful 
information; maintaining “absolute neutrality in word and act’; re- 
straining a people “so hungry and so desperate that the sight of every 
German incites them” (I, 30) ; handling large financial operations with 
insufficient funds at a time when the German government forbade the ex- 
portation of the smallest coin into any enemy country, and dealing with 
the many delays which attended the making of understandings and the 
subsequent violations of the spirit of these understandings, once they had 
been made. Under pressure from both Germany and Britain, the com- 
mission was often in a tight place. It had to answer frequent objections 
from the British government from whom, as Hoover once wrote, he had 
“had a severe drilling this week” (I, 52). Unfounded reports in the Eng- 
lish press as to German seizures of food had to be counteracted. Trouble 
from the German authorities because of alleged espionage on the part of 
C.R.B. agents had to be met. Furthermore, over and above all its other 
trying duties, the Commission had to be planning ahead as to what pro- 
cedure should be followed in case its whole work should completely break 
down. Though the governor-general, Baron von Bissing, seemed dis- 
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posed at times to bring the commission’s activities within German con- 
trol, this was avoided; and much was accomplished through the Ver- 
mittlungsstelle, a department of the German government by which the 
relations between the commission and the German authorities were regu- 
larized. In February, 1916, Hoover reached a point where he proposed 
the transfer of the commission’s activities to a Belgian organization so as 
to enable him to withdraw. Immediately Francqui of the C.N. protested 
that Hoover’s leadership was essential, and Hoover remained. 

Though the documents here shown are often dull and are crowded with 
business details, yet one can fortunately turn to Whitlock’s Belgium for 
colorful accounts and vivid settings. It is interesting to note how the 
documents before us reveal Hoover and Whitlock—Hoover the energetic 
executive, bristling with facts and statistics, impatient of official delays 
and diplomatic red tape, always ready with a plan or a “memorandum” ; 
and Whitlock the shock-absorber, ever thoughtful for the personal ele- 
ment, as when he suggested that the name of the Spanish minister be not 
omitted from the organization. It is not to be supposed, of course, that 
all the records pertaining to the work of the commission are here; there 
must be much in the archives of the English, French, Belgian and Ger- 
man governments, while in this country the files of the department of 
state, the shipping board, the war trade board, and the governments of 
the individual states must contain a great deal of further material con- 
cerning Belgian relief. In addition to the work done in Belgium, it must 
be remembered that Hoover’s organization was concerned with the relief 
of a large area in northern France with a population of about two mil- 
lions. What we have here is a selection of the most important documents, 
and we have enough to give us a clear and comprehensive view of that or- 
ganization which a British official once described as “a piratical state 
organized for benevolence.” 

J. G. Ranpai 


Unrversrry or ILiINo1s 





International Relations. By RaymMonp Lestiz BuEtt, Research 
Director of the Foreign Policy Association. Revised Edition. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1929. Pp. xix+-838. $5.00. 


The aim of this rather large book, which is the revision of a work 
which first appeared in 1925, is to present the student with information 
enabling him to grasp the principles of foreign policy. Part I is a dis- 
cussion of the “Problems of Nationalism and Internationalism,” and 
includes chapters on such topics as the “Sentiment of Nationality,” 
“Self-determination,” ‘“Pan-nationalism,” “Economic Nationalism and 
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Internationalism,” “Labor Internationalism,” ‘Racial Minorities,” the 
“International Drug and Liquor Traffic,” and “International Humani- 
tarianism” ; Part II deals with “The Problems of Imperialism,” discuss- 
ing its causes and its various manifestations; Part III is devoted to “The 
Settlement of International Disputes,” in which, after a discussion of 
armaments and international debts, there are chapters on world-courts, 
the renunciation of war, international conferences, and the League of 
Nations; the book then concludes with a chapter on “The Control of 
International Policy.” 

Covering so wide a variety of topics, and apparently having been 
written with considerable speed, the book is useful chiefly for the quota- 
tions from other writers which it contains in great profusion. One cannot 
but suspect that the author threw in pretty much everything that came 
his way, with the result that the book is sadly lacking in proportion. 
Thus in the chapter on “Pan-nationalism” as much space is devoted to 
the “Pan-African movement’’—the creation of one negro swindler in 
New York who ended in jail—as to pan-Germanism and pan-Slavism 
combined. At the end of the book there is a bibliography of 45 pages, 
containing the titles of approximately 1,500 books, pamphlets, and ar- 
ticles, of a very heterogeneous sort; most of them are in English, though 
there are a few in French. The almost total absence of German titles 
makes one wonder whether the Germans, who were once so prolific, have 
completely abandoned writing on these questions, or whether the Foreign 
Policy Association—which pretends to guide us into the mazes of inter- 
national relations—has no one in its employ who can read German. It is 
also noticeable that the great majority of those writers who are favored 
with quotation belongs to that school which regards the League of Na- 
tions as humanity’s only hope. 

Though there are numerous references to historical facts in the book, 
very few of them go back of 1914: what earlier facts are mentioned, are 
ones already widely known. The historian will therefore derive little aid 
from the book; but future generations of scholars will find it a useful 
summary of a certain type of propaganda which was circulated in edu- 
cated circles in this country during the decade after the war. 


J. W. Swain 


University or ILirnors 
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